















To be GOOD  stenographers, your 


students need this training... 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES contains seventy 
lessons and a transcription project. If a teacher prefers 
to start transcription early in the shorthand program, this 
book can be used as soon as the shorthand principles are 
covered, midway in the first semester of the shorthand 
course. 














SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES 


Second Edition — Simplified — By Whitmore, Wanous 












TRANSCRIPTION SKILL IN FIVE EASY STAGES 
The student first learns to read in thought Lessons 26 — 30. The student transcribes 





units. Then he progresses in skill development letters from dictation from familiar material 
by handling increasingly difficult situations as previously previewed. 
follows: 





Lessons 1 — 5. The student types from Lessons 31 — 50. The student transcribes 
printed copy. Then the student transcribes letters from dictation of unfamiliar material 
from the same material written in shorthand that is included in the teachers’ manual. 
transcript. 

Lessons 6 — 25. The student transcribes Lessons 51 — 70. The student transcribes 
memorandums and letters from shorthand natural or office-style dictation that is given at 
plates and from his own notes written at his uneven rates and revised from time to time by 
own rate from printed materials. the dictator. 
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The articles in THe Batance SHeet are indexed in the Business Education Index 
and in Education Index. 





THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine for business and economics teachers. 
Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. 
In view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company 
does not necessarily promote or subscribe to the viewpoints expressed in 
the articles published. 
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Effective 
English taught effectively 
for all business workers... 
a classic among textbooks 





Effective Business English 


R. R. Aurner, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., is an experienced teacher; lecturer; ; Editi 
contributor to national magazines; advertising, management, and Third ition 
communications consultant; editor, and writer of effective mail B 

bulletins; and oe - a —— mg 4 = pe k in ype: = _ ¥ 
munications. In developing this new thir ition, the author has 

made a careful study of modern courses in business English. He has R. R. Aurner 
incorporated the latest practices in good business writing. 


The subject matter has an immediate appeal to students because the 
author relates in story-like form the tremendous importance of cor- 
rect English and effective writing. The topics are presented in simple, 
clear-cut language, written on the level of the student. 


Punctuation is presented as a means of controlling the flow of thought 
-— of showing the relationship between main ideas and subordinate 
ideas, 


The author recognizes the social as well as the business usefulness 
of an ability to express thoughts clearly and effectively. For this 
reason he goes beyond the development of a mere vocational skill 
in writing. 
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Achieving Professional Stature 


I hope you read this slowly and thoughtfully. 

Admittedly, many elements combine to make a true profession. They can- 
not be acquired overnight nor achieved by wishful thinking. However, the 
rewards of professional stature are many, are substantial, and are satisfying — 
both for the individual member of the profession and for society. 

Teaching is a professional career. It definitely has crossed the threshold 
of professional status; it still lacks the professional stature which both teachers 
and nonteachers ‘‘wish’’ it had. It is strong in some professional aspects and 
weak in others. Yet it is a profession! 

How may we achieve professional stature? Basically, through informed, 
intelligent, unified and cooperative action of our members. 

Note well — professional stature cannot be quickly legislated via paid 
lobbyists or dictated by a few leaders or paid secretaries! It basically must come 
from action of its members! 

Business teachers today constitute a major segment of the teaching pro- 
fession. Ours is a major responsibility, then, in the national effort to give 
stature to the teaching profession. That responsibility rests squarely on the 
shoulders of every individual business teacher in the nation. 

As business teachers we customarily like to be practical — and are. What, 
then, is a practical means of improving the status and stature of our segment 
of the teaching profession? 

A basic key to the solution lies in the words informed, intelligent, unified, 
and cooperative action of our members. The media democratically adopted by 
teachers in this nation is the voluntary professional association —a media 
which has high potential. Every member of every business education association 
is contributing to the four types of action mentioned. 

Although most business teachers belong to one or more professional associa- 
tions, we as yet have succeeded in fully using the professional aid of probably 
less than 10 per cent of our business teachers. Only this small percentage can 
claim informed, intelligent, unified and cooperative action as members of local, 
state, regional and national business education professional associations. 

Many business teachers have never given serious thought to their responsi- 
bility to the other 40,000 business teachers; were they to do so, professional 
memberships would be much larger. The most practical and most direct avenue 
available for each individual business teacher to share in professional responsi- 
bilities is through full local, state, regional and national memberships. 

Although young, our professional associations and literature are excellent. 
They will become better, serve better, and assist us to acquire professional 
stature, to the extent that we have the full participation and aid of every busi- 
ness teacher in solving our prob- 
lems on local, state, regional and 
national levels through profes- 
sional memberships. 

The first and most important : 
step, actually, is the easiest: pay 
your dues! Informed, intelligent, 
unified and cooperative action is joya y. Douglas, president of United Business 


then at least possible! Education Association; Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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Are your graduates really finished products 
of the business course? In addition to his 
other skills and knowledge the secondary 
school graduate should be familiar with the 
various types of office machines used in 
your city’ and state, otherwise unfavorable 
repercussions from businessmen will be 
heard. It is unfair to the neophite to expect 
him to use the various types of office ma- 
chines without preparation. Study a survey 
of your area and you will find that even the 
most insignificant office has some kind of 
machine other than a typewriter. If your 
students cannot meet this challenge, natu- 
rally confidence will lag and a feeling of 
unpreparedness will result. 

It is a platitude to say that the capital 
expenditure is too great for the purchase of 
the needed equipment. This bromide has 
been used as a crutch for too long a period. 
The initial investment in office machines is 
small if you are satisfied to grow gradually. 
A few rebuilt calculators, both key-driven 
and crank-driven, will serve the purpose, and 
these can be traded-in later for new ma- 
chines. To install all the equipment needed 
for a complete office machines laboratory 
requires long-range planning. 

Sometime ago I read an article in the 
December, 1951, issue of THe BaLaNnce 
SHEET entitled “Machines — The Orphan 
Subject.” I am entirely sympathetic with 
this “Orphan” and decided to make a few 
suggestions for the adoption of this “Or- 
phan.” With a little ingenuity, plus time, 
business teachers can add prestige to their 
school and remove a stumbling block from 
the path of their graduates. Many simple 
factors enter into the scheme which should 
be ironed out before the project of introduc- 
ing an office machines course in launched. 
A volume could be written on any phase of 
this topic, but I propose to present an over- 
all pattern of a workable a for an office 
machines course that has been tried and has 
matured over the years. 

Conditions vary with the size, location, 
and specific requirements of the school. We 


‘Rhode Island Directory, 1950. 
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Selling A Machines Course 


by SISTER MARY MARCIA, R.S.M 
ST. XAVIER’S ACADEMY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


have approximately one thousand students 
and graduate from 250 to 300 students 
each year. About fifty per cent of our 
graduates become office workers, and these 
graduates face the challenge of modern 
business methods with the ease and efficiency 
usually attributed to veteran or seasoned 
office workers. 

Conscious of the terrific demands of our 
government for statistical reports and 
multitudinous records, we require a well- 
balanced training in office machines tech- 
nique and applied office practice as a prime 
objective in our office practice groups. The 
diversified industries and services of our 
state make heavy demands on our business 
education students. The population of 
Rhode Island is listed as 791,896, with 
248,674 located in Providence.! Here at 
St. Xavier’s Academy we aim to provide our 
students with the knowledge, skills, loyalty, 
and the personality traits necessary for 
success on the job. A very significant factor 
which is above and beyond work habits is 
the development of intellectual and moral 
honesty, together with seriousness of pur- 
pose. Social justice demands that workers 
give a day’s work for a day’s pay. The 
majority of our graduates measure up to our 
high ideals. 

Our business course is built on an academic 
basis, consisting of cultural and vocational 
subjects. United States history, English, 
and two years of Spanish are required sub- 
jects for all business students. Separate 
divisions within the business department are 
Secretarial, Bookkeeping and Clerical. A 
business major is elected in the junior year, 
and this specialization which requires in- 
tensive training continues through the senior 
year. Only superior students with a grade of 
eighty-five per cent are encouraged to elect 
secretarial or bookkeeping courses. Those 
students whose capacity to learn is found 
to be in the lower I.Q. brackets are prepared 
for numerous clerical positions. In this way 
we forestall discouragement that might 
result from slow-learning students trying to 
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transcribe shorthand notes or decipher the 
maze of accounts on a profit and loss state- 
ment. 

Our course of study provides five periods 
a week for teaching typewriting in the 
junior and senior year. In the typewriting 
classes students are taught how to cut 
stencils, use the Mimeograph, Rexograph, 
and Copy-Rite stencil and fluid duplicating 
machines. In addition to the typewriting 
classes a period each day in the typing 
room, where fifty-two typewriters are avail- 
able, is used for transcription and clerical 
training. For the past two decades business 
machines has been taught as a separate 
subject, and one credit is given for the 
complete course.: 

BEGINNINGS OF THE OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. 
The nucleus for our office machines labora- 
tory consisted of one ten-key adding ma- 
chine, one rotary calculator, plus five rotary 
calculators that were rented. ‘These ma- 
chines were taught as an extracurricular 
activity of a Machines Club, with different 
students in attendance each day. Needless 
to say this program was not satisfactory, 
but it did give the students an introduction 
to the workings of these machines. A small 
fee was charged for the use of machines, to 
be set aside to purchase a new machine at 
the end of the year. A new Comptometer 
from the Mothers’ Club was a welcome gift. 
Through a local firm we purchased rebuilt 
key-driven machines at a small cost and 
some of these machines are still in use and 
are in good condition after fifteen years. I 
would like to emphasize the fact that new 
machines were rare when we started this 
program. Rebuilt machines served our 
purpose and would do the same for any 
school that wants to get a machines labora- 
tory started. 

Fair trade-in allowances were given when 
new machines replaced the old. Representa- 
tives of office machines companies are very 
willing to demonstrate machines and offer 
expert advice on the operation and care of 
equipment. Some of these companies have 
educational research departments that give 
invaluable assistance, but before purchasing 
any machines it is wise to consult surveys of 
machines in use in your particular area. 

After adding a few more machines we 
were in a position to include daily machines 
classes in our program. Because of the 
expense involved, we have never had our 
hand-operated machines included in our 
service contract. Students are taught to 
brush and clean machines regularly, and a 
few drops of oil on the rods once or twice a 
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year keep them in good operating condition. 
Humble beginnings have matured and 
growth has been gradual over the years. 

Laboratory Equipment for our office ma- 
chines program at the present time consists 
of the following: 

15 Key-driven calculators (Burroughs, Comptometers) 
2 Electric Burroughs calculators 
2 Ten-Key add-listing machines 
1 Billing Machine 
4 Typewriters 
1 Electric typewriter 
40 Light oak tables & chairs 
Filing and storage cabinets 
15 Crank-driven calculators (Monroe, Friden) 
1 Electric Monroe calculator 
1 Electric Friden calculator 
1 Full-keyboard Monroe add-listing machine 
1 Full-keyboard Burroughs listing machine 
1 Bookkeeping machine - 
1 Audograph (comb. Executive & Transcribing) 
2 Ediphones 
2 Dictaphones — cylinder, dictabelt 
1 Mimeoscope 

Numbering machine and sealing machine 

The above machines include a new electric 
calculator (approximate cost seven hundred 
dollars) presented by our alumnae to this 
department, with a promise of another in 
the near future (another means of acquiring 
the needed equipment). The machines lab- 
oratory is in use five periods a day, with 
thirty or thirty-two students in each group. 

TIME SCHEDULE AND TEACHING OBJECTIVES. 
Machine operation is taught as a terminal 
course in the twelfth year te all business 
students. Bookkeeping and clerical students 
spend five periods a week in the machine 
laboratory for the entire school year. A 
marketable skill is the goal which should be 
as near the expert level as possible. The 
secretarial group has a five-period week for 
one-half year, with operating knowledge as 
their goal, on the semi-skill level. This 
group spends more time on voice and sound 
writing machines and the latter half of the 
year is spent on indexing and filing, as well 
as office procedures. 

It is my contention that an introduction 
to and a knowledge of several types of ma- 
chines is more valuable to the average stu- 
dent in the average community. We use a 
combination battery and rotation plan in 
our teaching technique to give the students 
a broader background. Key-driven and 
crank-driven calculators are prescribed for 
all students. Hand-operated machines are 
used to give the student an opportunity to 
acquire knowledge of the workings of the 
machine. After the student learns how to 


operate the manual machine, the transition 
to the electrically operated machine is a 
(Concluded on page $99) 
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Planning a Cooperative Office 
Work-Experience Program 
in a New High School 


No business education program is complete 
without providing an opportunity for its 
students to get actual office work experience. 
The outside work experience and the school 
program should supplement each other. This 
is the philosophy of our business department 
at Ewing High School in instituting a 
program to prepare its first twenty senior 
office practice students for employment. 

It was not at all difficult to sell the school 
administrators on a plan for cooperative 
office work experience. Without hesitation 
plans were begun in December, 1952 — the 
project to begin February, 1954. At the 
time this article was written we were at the 
halfway mark — the plans had been made. 

The exact title of this program of work 
experience had to be decided upon. “‘Busi- 
ness experience” could not be used because 
it denotes any wage earning or equivalent 
experience in a store or office that requires 
specific knowledge or skills, and selling as 
such was not to be included in our program. 
“Work experience” was not specific enough 
because it referred to all types of employ- 
ment rather than experience gained in the 
field of business occupations. ‘Cooperative 
plan” were two words that would adequately 
help describe our program, since they imply 
that students work part of the day and 
attend school part of the day.!_ A combina- 
tion of these terms gave us an appropriate 
title: “Cooperative Office Work Experience 
Program.” 

Only senior students enrolled in the clerical 
office practice and secretarial office practice 
classes are eligible to work a full half day 
each day and on Saturday mornings. Work 
would cease about a month before school 
closed in June when students return to their 
office practice classes for remedial work. 

The two office practice teachers are to 
serve as coordinators. It is only logical 
that this be the case, since these teachers 


by ROSE M. DAVOLIO, EWING HIGH SCHOOL 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


conduct the appropriate correlated course 
which parallels the work experience.” 

The title of the “office practice” course 
indicates that students will be given the 
opportunity to experience the real thing. 
Other professions or skilled occupations have 
their periods of on-the-job training. For 
example, the doctor has his internship, the 
teacher has his practice teaching, the trades- 
man has his apprenticeship, and the secre- 
tary has his office practice. 

A preliminary survey of businesses in the 
local area was made to determine who might 
be willing to hire our students for clerical 
and or secretarial office positions. The local 
chapter of the National Office Management 
Association was helpful in giving us names 
and addresses of prospective employers. 
The local NOMA chapter also sent repre- 
sentatives to our school to talk to teachers 
personally about the plan and to convey 
their knowledge and opinions of its progress 
in other high schools. They were most 
enlightening and assured us that, in many 
instances, employers would keep the gradu- 
ates on the job once they got them started. 

Twenty-three personnel managers were 
contacted by phone and their overwhelming 
interest in our plans for a work-experience 
program was confirmed by letter. Most of 
the business offices represented the following 
types of businesses: Light manufacturing, 
department stores, consumer goods, real 
estate and insurance, newspaper publishers, 
banks, contruction workers, blueprint work- 
shops, and the telephone office. - 

Employers desiring to participate in the 
cooperative program will be asked to register 
with the business department signifying 
their desire for student help. Upon receipt 
of the employer’s registration, one of the 
office practice teachers will visit the office 
to make a general survey of the nature of the 
work the student employee would have to 


1K. J. Hansen, “Business Experience for Prospective Teachers,” American Business Education, IX, 56, 57. 


Forum (March, 1958), p. $7. 
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do and the qualifications of the worker to 
fit that particular position. Each employer 
would have the choice of either interviewing 
several students for one position and making 
his selection or abiding by the recommenda- 
tion of the high school business department. 
When a student is assigned to a particular 
employer, the parent is notified of the tenta- 
tive employer, the exact type of work the 
student will be doing, and his method of 
commuting to and from work. Parental 
permission is required, as well as the stu- 
dent’s pledge to comply with the rules and 
regulations set up by the school and the 
employer. The work assignment is not final 
but flexible to adjust to the needs of stu- 
dents, parents, and employers. 

Participating employers will be asked to 
make a report on the student’s work at the 
end of the first two weeks of employment 
and also during the last week. This report 
will include a general rating — superior, 
good, fair, poor, or unacceptable. The em- 
ployer will be asked to state specifically his 
impression of skills and traits in the following 
categories: Skill performance, production 
ability, fundamentals, business techniques, 
and personal traits. A copy of the rating 
sheet in detail is shown on page 392. 

It was necessary to delve into the legal 
aspects of the situation. What were the 
state and federal laws affecting the employ- 
ment of minors? The New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Labor was consulted. An inspector 
came to our school to explain the Child 
Labor Laws covering the employment of 
minors in office establishments. We were 
cautioned that in places where the office was 
in the same or adjoining building as the 
factory or plant, students working in the 
office in a clerical capacity had to be at least 
16 years of age. In places where the office 
was in a separate building from the industrial 
section, students could work starting at 
age 14. The combined hours of work and in 
school are not to exceed 8 hours a day for 
the 14-16 year old group. For minors 16-18 
the hours of work must not exceed 8 hours 
a day nor more than 6 days in any one 
week. Special working papers must be 
obtained for minors under 18. It will be the 
duty of office practice teachers to check the 
working papers and social security numbers 
of students before they begin working part 
time. 

The federal laws do not pertain to the 
student workers as long as the business does 


not involve “interstate or foreign commerce 
or the production of goods for such com- 
merce.” We recommended that the local 
Board of Education carry a student liability 
insurance in the event a student is injured 
on his way to or from work. 

Periodic visits on the job will be made by 
a representative from the high school busi- 
ness department in order to provide an 
effective means for the work experience 
program and the school program to supple- 
ment each other. An expense account will 
be maintained for the supervising teacher. 

Our program is on a voluntary basis. 
However, all students participating in the 
program must have and must maintain a 
grade of “‘C” or better in all business educa- 
tion subjects in the senior year with no 
failure grades in any other subject. Students 
who do not maintain satisfactory grades may 
not continue to participate in the program. 
A check with the health records through the 
school nurse must be made for each student 
to determine whether or not he or she is 
physically capable of combined school and 
work activities. Students who receive 
reports from teachers seriously reflecting 
citizenship, absenteeism, tardiness, conduct 
or behavior during the marking period of 
the work program shall be placed in a 
category for probatory action. The students 
who are so denied the privilege of working 
under the cooperative plan may not be 
excused early, but must remain until the 
close of the school day. 

After the part-time work has been com- 
pleted, every participating student will be 
required to submit a brochure of work ex- 
perience. Students not participating in the 
work experience program will receive a 
similar assignment on an individual basis. 
Required items to be included in the bro- 
chure are as follows: 


1. Job identification 
a. Name and location of business 
b. Name and position of immediate supervisor 
c. Student’s name and position 


. Description of office surroundings and environ- 
ment — diagram of layout 
. Detailed description of full day’s work 
4. Nature and purpose of special tasks 
. Earnings 


a. How work time is calculated 
b. Pay deductions 
c. Salary schedules of other office positions 


6. Sample of each business form used in the office 
with explanations of each : 


*New Jersey Dept. of Labor & Industry, “Abstract of Child Labor Laws Pertaining to the Employment of Male & Female 


Minors Under 18 Years of Age,” Chapter 139, Laws of 1941. 


‘U. S. Dept. of Labor, Wage & Hour & Public Contracts Divisions, “‘Child-Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act’’ 
(The Federal Wage & Hour Law), Bulletin No. 101, Revised June 1952 
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EWING HIGH SCHOOL — BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Cooperative Office Work Experience Report 


The immediate supervisor of the student is asked to fill out this report and return it in the attached envelope 
One report should be forwarded by February 15, 1954, and the other by May 28, 1954. 


STUDENT’S NAME 





last first middle 
ATTENDANCE: Dates Absent: Dates Late: 








GENERAL RATING (Encircle) 
Superior Good Fair Poor Unacceptable 


Please state specifically your impression of the following skills and traits: 
Skill Performance: 

Typewriting 

Shorthand (note taking or machine trans.) 


Bookkeeping 














Filing 

General Clerical 
Duplicating Processes 
Calculation Machine Operation 


Production Ability: 
Volume of work 
Quality of work 
Steadiness 
Organization of work 
Resourcefulness 


Fundamentals: 
Handwriting 
Spelling 
Punctuation 
Arithmetic 
Command of English 


Business Techniques: Ability to: 
Meet People 
Work harmoniously with others 
Use office telephone 
Use sources of information (dictionary, telephone directory, etc.) 





















































Personal Traits: 
Appearance. 
Manners 
Health 
Personal Hygiene 
Speech 
Adaptability. 
Initiative. 
Tact 
Accuracy. 
Punctuality. 
Judgment 
Other comments regarding personality and business qualifications — unusual strengths or weaknesses. 


















































Name of Employer Signature of Immediate Supervisor 








Address Date 
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. Collection of company brochures, booklets, 
pamphlets and other literature as to products 
manufactured or services rendered 


. Company policies — business or personnel 
. News clippings about the company 


. Flow of work within the office — where work 
comes from, what is done by the student worker 
to process it, and where it goes when it leaves 
his hands 


. Skills learned in school and performed on the job 


12. Skills not learned in school but performed on 

the job 

13. How the fundamentals of spelling, punctuation, 

arithmetic, and handwriting applied to the work 

14. How can the school better prepare you for office 

work and improvements needed in present co- 
operative program 

15. Student’s hints to the novice office worker 

16. Skills requiring additional training 

17. Skills in which student excelled 

18. Experiences in getting along with people 

19. General opinions of the cooperative office ex- 

perience program 

20. Other items to add interest and originality to the 

brochure (pictures, diagrams, art, etc.) 

The advantages of the work program to 
the student are many. The student gets 
actual work experience and earning power 
before graduating from high school. He 
learns how to get along with fellow workers 
— what is expected of him and what he can 
expect from an employer. He comes face to 


face with employment problems — rules, 
regulations, wage standards, and so forth. 
The work helps the student make a choice 
of what skills he or she prefers using in an 


office. It may even solve the student’s 
employment problem altogether in that, if 
he does satisfactory work, he may be asked 
by the employer to stay on the job after 
graduation. It may serve to help the student 
appreciate his last few days in school all the 
more by creating a revival of learning 
interest because he is able to see how the 
fundamentals he has learned in school are 
applicable to his means of earning a living. 

There are other viewpoints that cannot 
be overlooked, but, since they are not signifi- 
cant enough to affect our set of values, we 
merely consider them in passing. It might 
be felt that the school itself is or should be 
sufficiently equipped to give a_ student 
enough practical experience to go right on a 
job immediately after graduation and adjust 
himself readily. Ewing’s nearness to in- 
dustry and offices is such that we would be 
making a terrible mistake not to take ad- 
vantage of educational experience practically 
at our doorstep. 

Some people say enough money is invested 
in the school to consider it as the sole and 
complete training base. Yes, enough money 
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is spent. With increasing school enroll- 
ments, and as dynamic as business itself 
is, it is not possible to keep up with a fast 
economic tempo on a limited budget. A 
school does not have to be burdened with 
equipment which ina short while becomes 
obsolete, but should take advantage of using 
what is available in the community at the 
latter’s expense. There is no good substitute 
in school for the human element that is 
found in the outside office. 

The health of a student may be jeopard- 
ized; the combined hours of work and school 
may be too lengthy and strenuous. New 
Jersey is fortunate in having an excellent 
Child Labor Law to thwart off this opposing 
viewpoint. At Ewing High health is one of 
the primary considerations in this project. 

There may be transportation difficulties, 
depending upon the location of the school. 
Ewing High School, however, is located 
directly on a local bus route and it would 
take one hour at the most for any one stu- 
dent to reach his work destination. Some 
companies have offered to send station 
wagons to the school to call for students and 
to take them to work. 

The schedule of work may not be suitable 
to all employers. This would be a handicap 
in places where a limited number of em- 
ployers are available; however, in Trenton a 
wide selection of businesses exists. 

Students may miss part of school life and 
extracurricular activities scheduled at the 
end of the school day. In Ewing the volun- 
tary basis upon which the program is offered 
gives the student a choice of skipping the 
afternoon sessions for four months in the 
senior year or remaining in the office practice 
class. 

Schedule. conflicts may arise within the 
school. Through foresight and planning we 
were able to have the senior business stu- 
dents’ schedules arranged a year in advance 
so that all major subjects and gym class 
would occur in the morning with office prac- 
tice classes immediately after lunch. Conse- 
quently, students can leave during the lunch 
hour and the work experience program takes 
the place of the office practice class. Full 
graduation credit will be given to the stu- 
dents. Those students who do not work, 
because of special factors, will remain in 
school and attend office practice classes. 

Once the program is well established we 
will atcumulate valuable comparative sta- 
tistics to help us establish a sound business 
curriculum adapted to the needs of the 
individual students and to the needs of the 
local business community, as well. 
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Have you ever 
used a workbook 
in your teaching 
of business edu- 
cation subjects? 
The chances are that you have. This is parti- 
cularly true if you have taught bookkeeping, 
where the tremendous convenience and 
saving in both time and money afforded by 
the use of a workbook are apparent to even 
the most economy-minded board of educa- 
tion. If your specialization is in the basic 
business subjects, the chances are still 4 out 
of 5 that you have used workbooks. If, on 
the other hand, you have taught only the 
secretarial subjects, you are not nearly so 
likely to have used a workbook, although a 
few have been published even in this area. 


What is your opinion about the value of 
workbooks as an aid in the teaching of 
business education subjects other than 
bookkeeping and the secretarial studies? If 
the business teachers enrolled in summer 
sessions at five large universities, who were 
recently surveyed on the value of work- 
books, can be considered a representative 
sample of the field, then your opinion of the 
value of workbooks is likely to be similar to 
the opinions tabulated on page 395. 

Let us consider some of the forces that 
have played a part in shaping your attitude 
toward the value of workbooks. Since your 
attitude toward the use of workbooks un- 
doubtedly varies with the subject you have 
in mind, we will direct this discussion toward 
the use of workbooks in the basic business 
area. Assuming that you have used a work- 
book in, say, business law, the degree of your 
satisfaction with the procedure must have 
resulted from a combination of the suit- 
ability of the workbook itself, together with 
the effort you expended in attempting to 
achieve the potential values inherent in 
workbooks. 


Do not make the mistake of thinking that 
a workbook eliminates the need for resource- 
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Workbooks=— How Do You 
Feel About Them? 


by RICHARD W. WILLING, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


This article is based on a recent study made by 
Mr. Willing at New York University. 


ful and energetic teaching. Aside from 
inadequacies in some workbooks, the pri- 
mary reason for failure in the use of work- 
books has been an all too common tendency 
on the part of the less “‘professional-minded” 
teacher to use the workbook as a substitute 
for teaching. You can no more “throw” a 
workbook at a class, and expect desirable 
results, than can the physical education 
instructor succeed in his job by merely 
throwing a baseball and bat to his gym 
class. To be sure, one of the often quoted 
advantages of workbooks is that they stimu- 
late independent study on the part of the 
students — and a good workbook will con- 
tain well worded directions for the student — 
but you miss a golden opportunity if you do 
not judiciously plan your assignments in the 
workbook to correlate most effectively with 
the study of the textbook and other activities 
in which you may direct your class. It 
would be pedagogically unsound to devote 
period after period to nothing but a work- 
book, but with careful planning, either 
direct work in the workbooks or discussion 
of previously worked exercises can be suit- 
ably integrated in the overall lesson to pro- 
vide the motivation that comes with variety. 


Another possible and desirable feature of 
workbooks is that of providing for individual 
differences; however, if the workbook is used 
for this purpose, the ,construction of the 
workbook is important. The material in 
each chapter needs to be graded and possibly 
there should be optional or “extra” exer- 
cises. Regardless of the make-up of the 
workbook, you, as the teacher, must devise 
a procedure for guiding your students in 
selecting material in the workbook according 
to their needs. 


Perhaps one of the most valuable features 
that may be included in a workbook for 
any of the basic business subjects, and es- 
pecially business law, is the illustration of 
business papers and common legal forms. 
The usual 814” x 11” dimensions of the work- 
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If you are one of the 4 out of 5 who have used workbooks 





The chances are 


That you feel workbooks to be 





Better than 7 out of 10 
About 2 out of 10 
Less than 1 out of 10 








Desirable, but not necessary. 
Generally indispensable. 
Barely worth using. 
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If you are among the 20 per cent who have not used workbooks 





The chances are 


Your reason for not using them is 





About 4 out of 10 
About 3 out of 10 
Less than 2 out of 10 
Less than 1 out of 10 
Less than 1 out of 10 








Preference for your own materials. 
Inability to obtain them. 

You feel they are not worth while. 
You feel they are detrimental. 
You feel students dislike them. 








book make possible the reproduction of such 
illustrations in a size that will permit read- 
able type and also convey a more realistic 
impression to the student than is possible in 
the smaller textbook. 

In the survey of the business education 
teachers referred to earlier, 9 out of 10 indi- 
cated that they felt the inclusion of legal 
forms to be a most desirable possible feature 
of the business law workbook. Again, you, 
as the teacher, must not consider the work- 
book forms to be a substitute that completely 
does away with the necessity of making your 
own collection of visual aids, and perhaps 
also encouraging your students to do like- 
wise. It does, however, place usable illustra- 
tions in the hands of every student for 
whatever use the exercises in the workbook 
may make of them. Many workbooks also 
include illustrations and exercises based 
upon reproductions of newspaper clippings. 
These reproduced newspaper clippings can 
impart a very healthy sense of timeliness and 
reality to the study, particularly if you 
capitalize on it by planning for further use 
of actual newspapers and possible current 
event lessons. 

Your attitude toward workbooks has in 
all probability been conditioned by at least 
one other factor, where again the construc- 
tion of the workbook itself, together with 
the ingenuity with which you used it, has 
undoubtedly played an important part. 
Reference is made here to the extent to 
which you may have employed the workbook 
as a measuring or testing device. Published 
workbooks in business law, for instance, 
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vary from those that are composed exclu- 
sively of a series of achievement tests, on 
the one hand, to those constructed primarily 
as a study guide or aid. In the latter type, 
the emphasis is placed on exercises designed 
to interest the student and to motivate and 
direct his study of the material in the text- 
book. Returning once again to the opinions 
of the business teachers as reflected in the 
previously mentioned survey, it is quite 
apparent that the vast majority of teachers 
prefer this latter type, provided, at least, 
that separate testing materials are available 
to accompany the workbook. 

When you employ a workbook as a testing 
device, its use is largely limited to that 
function alone, since of necessity you must 
keep the workbooks yourself and pass them 
out to your class on only those occasions 
when you wish to measure their achieve- 
ment. To be sure, considerable value may 
result from well directed post-mortems of the 
tests after they have been marked and 
handed back to the students. This procedure 
can still be effectively employed, however, 
with the separately provided objective tests, 
and the workbook itself can then be utilized 
by the students as an aid in their preparation 
or study of the material for the lesson — as 
well as the basis for some of the class dis- 
cussions that follow. In my opinion you 
would achieve better results in your use of 
even the measurement-type workbook if you 
used it as a study and discussion device, 
and then, if necessary, prepared your own 
objective tests to supplement it. 

(Concluded on page 399) 





Then Comes Saturday 


by MRS. ANNA C. ROSE 
THE PLAINS SCHOOL 
THE PLAINS, OHIO 


Mrs. Rose believes that her students derive many benefits 

from part-time employment. To prove her point, she presents 

an essay written by one of her students who is doing part- 
time work. 


Saturday, to me, means a big day; one full of 
work, excitement, meeting people, and learn- 
ing something new. For the past year I have 
worked on Saturdays and part-time in a 
ten cent store. “Oh, but there’s nothing to 
that,” most people say. How wrong they 
are can be proved by changing places with 
me any Saturday. I would not trade the 
experiences I have gained by working for 
anything. For there is so much more to a 
job than just going to work, standing all day, 
and coming home. 

Although my work day begins at 9:00 a.m., 
I arrive at the store about 8:45 a.m. In this 
fifteen-minute period before work actually 
begins, I put my money in the cash revister 
and arrange the counter for business. All 
customers must be waited on promptly, 
kindly, and with equal helpfulness, regard- 
less of how busy or rushed I may be. There 
are several odd jobs to do during the day 
when I am not busy with customers. For 
example, I straighten up the counters, put 
out new merchandise, mark prices, restock 
the greeting cards, roast peanuts, arrange 
new counter displays, dust, tag jewelry, 
clean understock, sweep, sack candy, and so 
forth. 

One important phase of working is learn- 
ing new business techniques. I have learned 
much about how a business is run, why 
certain people are employed, how displays 
are set up to draw attention, how inventory 
is taken, how to get people to buy, how to 
check stock, how to relay counters, and how 
to change displays with the seasons. The 
store always has a theme. For example, 
during the month of May there is Mother’s 
Day, Graduation, and Decoration Day; 
then will come Father’s Day, Independence 
Day, and so on throughout the year. 

Meeting people is an important part of 
any job or business. One must like people 
and one must have patience. It would be 
difficult to mention all the different kinds of 
people I have met, but no two persons are 
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ever alike. Some are very nice, some are 
disagreeable, some are in a hurry, and some 
never know quite what they want. There 
are men, women, college students, poor 
people, rich people, snobbish people, people 
who make a mess of the counter while 
looking at the merchandise, people who 
change their minds, and wonderful old ladies 
and sweet little children. There are people 
from the state hospital who are blind, deaf, 
dumb, or handicapped in some other way. 
Some people tell me all their troubles, and 
others pound on the counter and yell at me, 
but most of the people are friendly and it’s 
nice to meet the different types of individuals 
and try to size them up. 

I never do the same type of work every 
Saturday. There is always something differ- 
ent to do or new to learn. I have done every 
kind of odd job from the basement to the 
attic of the store. Cleaning understock is the 
dirtiest job and sacking candy is the cleanest. 
I have put out new magazines, torn covers 
from old ones, and then made out the report 
to the company. I have helped decorate the 
windows and have fixed several store dis- 
plays. During March I took inventory 
which is really an experience. I counted and 
worked, counted and wrote, and counted 
some more. I sat on the floor, I climbed up 
ladders, and I counted everything. After 
Christmas I relaid counters which is a dirty, 
difficult job, and it takes a long time. I take 
everything off the counter, even the boards; 
then everything is cleaned and relaid, the 
glass has to be cut (this is quite an experi- 
ence) and the counter paper has to be 
measured and cut. I have tagged many 
different articles and learned to roast 
peanuts and clean the peanut counter and 
machine. One Saturday I even tore out part 
of an old wall. 

During the Easter season I decorated eggs 
until my hands ached. This job was fun at 
first but quite strenuous when I was rushed. 

(Concluded on page 398) 
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Individualizing Typewriting Instrue- 
tion for Blind Students 


by MISS BEVERLEY BERRY, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


The individuality of students is recognized 
in the teaching methods used in the Business 
Education Department of the Florida State 
University School of Business. This teach- 
ing principle was illustrated during the sec- 
ond semester of the 1952-53 school year 
when I began instructing Ernestdeen John- 
son, a blind student, in typewriting. With 
the thought that some of our discoveries 
may be helpful to other teachers who might 
be undertaking the same type of work, a 
summary of the methods used and the 
gratifying results are described in this 
article. 

Ernestdeen had had some training in 
typewriting at a school for the blind before 
entering Florida State University in Sep- 
tember of 1952. Our first concern, therefore, 
was to determine how advanced she was and 
what remedial instruction should be given 
before beginning more advanced work. 

After dictating several unfamiliar para- 
graphs to Ernestdeen at the typewriter, we 
were able to detect some faulty typing tech- 
niques and a few reaches of which she was 
uncertain. Drills were given to reconstruct 
those uncertain reaches. Among the faulty 
techniques discovered were an incorrect use 
of the shift key, causing many “floating 
caps,” and an inability to operate the margin 
release key quickly and successfully. Sen- 
tences and paragraphs containing a great 
many capitals were dictated to correct her 
use of the shift key. In an effort to improve 
her use of the margin release key, sentences 
that would run into the right margin were 
dictated with the instruction that the whole 
sentence must be on one line. To encour- 
age a rapid use of the margin release key, 
these sentences were occasionally timed 
Ernestdeen began estimating the length of 
the line she was typing and, as a result, 
sometimes threw the carriage before she 
had completed a line of writing. Over and 
over again, she was reminded that she must 
continue typing until the bell rang and then, 
and only then, throw the carriage. 

All of Ernestdeen’s typing, other than 
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short memorized sentences, was done from 
direct dictation. An effort was made to 
use a dictating machine for some of the 
longer writings; however the machine only 
served to increase her already very apparent 
nervousness. 

The following paragraphs contain detailed 
descriptions of some of the specific methods 
used in guiding Ernestdeen’s progress in 
typewriting. 

SETTING MARGINS. Since Ernestdeen used 
typewriters with both pica and elite type, 
her first problem in setting a certain space 
line was to determine the size type she was 
using. This was done by spacing from the 
left edge of the paper to the right, counting 
the spaces. Once size of the type was known, 
she was able to mentally calculate the num- 
ber of spaces that must be divided between 
the left and right margins. The positions 
for the margin stops were found by operating 
the space bar from the left edge of the paper 
and the backspace key from the right, count- 
ing the number of spaces. 

BOTTOM OF THE PAGE. Ernestdeen has 
enough vision to be able to distinguish colors. 
It was, therefore, comparatively simple to 
devise a method by which she could know 
when she was nearing the bottom of the 
page. She used a soft lead pencil to place a 
mark in the right margin large enough to be 
quickly and easily seen when it appeared 
above the margin scale. The mark was 
easily erased when the page of typing was 
completed. 

TABULATION. Since it is difficult to calculate 
mentally the exact placement of a compli- 
cated tabulation problem, Ernestdeen was 
taught to place the columns by judgment. 
She was told the number of columns she 
would need and the information contained 
in each one. She then estimated the amount 
of space she would need for each column and 
set her margin and tabulator stops accord- 
ingly. . 

SPELLING. Ernestdeen spelled phonetically 
since she was unable to visualize the-written 
word. Phrase was spelled frase; jinx, jinks; 
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muscle, mussel; and so on. She had difficulty 
with words that sound alike but are spelled 
differently, with identical sounds of “‘e” and 
“4,” with the silent terminal “e,”’ and with 
words containing double letters. A great 
many of her spelling errors came from the 
addition of suffixes to a root word. She was 
uncertain whether to drop the final vowel, 
whether to double the final consonant, or 
whether to change the final letter to another 
letter. Through studying spelling rules each 
day, these errors were greatly reduced. A 
list of words that she misspelled was added 
to daily and reviewed periodically. The 
idea that “practice makes perfect” certainly 
paid dividends in the repetition of these 
words. 

TIMED WRITINGS. Memorized sentences 
were used in twelve, fifteen, and thirty sec- 
ond timings to increase Ernestdeen’s speed 
in typing. Longer timed writings were 
dictated. Other than on the very short 
timings of memorizéd sentences, Ernestdeen 
was never stopped at the end of a certain 
time. Writings that should take her approxi- 
mately the desired length of time were 
chosen; one, three, or five minutes; her 
speed was computed on the exact length of 
time in which she typed the completed 
writing. 

During the semester, Ernestdeen’s writ- 
ings showed an amazing increase in both 
speed and accuracy. Her first short writing 
showed a net speed of 20 words a minute 
with over five errors. At the end of the 
semester, on another one minute writing, 
her speed was 60 net words a minute with 
no errors. On longer writings, she typed 
over 50 net words a minute with less than 
five errors. 

LETTERS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND SO FORTH. 
Ernestdeen’s_ primary purpose in learning 
to type was that she might be able to type 
her own. letters:}and the many papers a 
college student must write. For this reason, 
she was taught the various forms of both 
personal and business letters as well as the 
different kinds of punctuation used in letters. 
She was given practice in typing manu- 
scripts and outlines and was, at the end of 
the semester, able to type the 3000-word 
research paper required in her freshman 
English course. 

This experiment, for it was an experiment 
in that we had not expected such an oppor- 
tunity and were completely unprepared for 
it, has proved- very valuable — not only 
in the obvious improvement in Ernestdeen’s 
typing, but also in the great lesson in pa- 
tience that I have gained from this work. 
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This experience is an example of the very 
definite place that special education has in 
the classroom. It points out the fact that 
every teacher must be prepared to meet the 
needs of his students, even though the needs 
may not be as extreme as Ernestdeen’s. 
This experience has also indicated the im- 
portance of correct basic techniques in 
building typewriting skill, the need for the 
student to work in a relaxed manner, the 
place of individualization of instruction; and 
the role of patient, sympathetic understand- 
ing on the part of the typewriting teacher. 








Then Comes Saturday 


(Continued from page 396) 


I learned to mix icing, fill tubes, and deco- 
rate. It took a lot of time and was a rather 
messy job. I got icing all over my clothing; 
even in my hair. I have cleaned mirrors and 
glass on the first floor and I have cleaned 
understock for every counter, but even so 
every Saturday I still learn something new. 

In addition to the experiences already 
mentioned I have learned about state and 
federal taxes, how to work a cash register, 
how to wrap packages, and how to handle 
lay-aways and returns. I have had so much 
fun that I do not mind the hard work and I 
would not trade it for any amount of money. 
I intend to look for a better job, but I shall 
never forget my first job or all the experi- 
ences I have had. 

After every Friday, I am glad that, ““Then 
Comes Saturday.” 








YOUR FIRST YEAR 
OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


by Marion M. Lamb 


This book answers many questions that are on the mind of 
every beginning teacher and is equally popular with experienced 
teachers. It is not a book of theory, but a book of good practices. 


Price $2.00 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 


by Marion M. Lamb 


Here is another of the unusual contributions of Marion Lamb, 
who writes with authority and in a style that is clear and ap- 
pealing. In this book Dr. Lamb provides a skillful analysis of 
the various methods with their advantages and weaknesses. 


Price $2.40 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Selling A Machines Course 
(Continued from page 389) 


simple matter. Two workbooks are pur- 
chased and used by each student on calculat- 
ing machines; supplementary books are 
provided for all other machines. All of the 
instructional materials remain in the labora- 
tory. When a job is completed and checked, 
it is filed in the student’s folder. 


Group instruction is given to introduce 
new material, and the blackboard is used to 
analyze difficult problems. Teacher demon- 
strations are used to encourage students to 
strive for greater ease in manipulation, 
accuracy, and speed. Students are also 
encouraged to assist one another under the 
supervision of the teacher. Charts are 
prepared to schedule the: work of each stu- 
dent on the rotation plan. Confidence 
increases as the student becomes familiar 
with the operation of each machine. Stand- 
ard machines that are used in this area are 
emphasized and students have found it easy 
to make the transition to similar makes of 
machines. 


The length of time spent on each machine 
varies with the type of machine used. More 
time is needed to acquire skill on calculators, 
bookkeeping, and voice-writing machines 
than would be necessary for adding-listing 
machines. Our schedule of work is so ar- 
ranged that two thirds of each class is 
assigned to key-driven and crank-driven 
calculators for the first semester, while the 
rest of the class is assigned to other types of 
machines; students alternate on each ma- 
chine during the second semester. 


Occasionally students miss a class because 
of absences or auditorium periods. Each 
school faces a situation that is peculiar to 
itself, but we require work to be made-up 
in clock hours before credit is given because 
we consider the time element extremely 
important in a skill subject. By following 
this procedure, organization, work habits, 
and personality training are emphasized and 
a dependable worker is the result. 


The office machines laboratory should be 
a pleasant workroom, and the furniture and 
equipment arranged to create an atmosphere 
of actual office conditions. Placement of 
our students has been facilitated by a mar- 
ketable skill in office machines as an addition 
to the training on their chosen occupation of 
secretary, bookkeeper, or clerical worker. 
Machine operation has opened the door to 
many excellent positions. 
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How Do You Feel About Workbooks? 
(Continued from page 395) 


As teachers we must not be too easily 
satisfied merely because we succeed in 
coaching our students to give the correct 
answers to the questions on the tests we 
may give them. Suppose, for the sake of 
illustration, that you are concerned with the 
teaching of the rather simple concept of the 
desirability of filling out a check stub before 
writing the check. It should not be difficult 
to get a whole class to answer correctly a 
question on a test that asked which should 
be filled out first. You might even succeed 
in getting a majority of your students 
actually to fill out the stubs first in an exer- 
cise in which they were required to write 
checks. The real test, however, would be 
how many of your students will always fill 
out the stubs first in later years when they 
have their own checking accounts. Our 
typical classroom situation is, of course, not 
well adapted for the proper evaluation of 
such realistic outcomes, but would it not be 
better to concentrate our current teaching 
efforts on providing learning situations in 
which the student is continually faced with 
the desirability and logic of the various 
concepts we are attempting to teach? Cer- 
tainly, this type of learning situation can 
become a most important function of the 
well constructed workbook in the hands of 
the resourceful teacher. 

How do you feel about workbooks? It has 
been the contention here that your success 
with them, and consequently your opinion 
regarding their value, is primarily the 
product of the nature of the workbooks 
themselves and the resourcefulness with 
which you may have used them. If you 
have not been entirely satisfied with the 
results you have obtained with workbooks, 
perhaps further experimentation may cause 
you to revaluate some of your opinions. 
If you are now a solid advocate of work- 
books, it is hoped that your continued 
application of ingenuity in their use will 
result in even greater success. 





GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Dame and Brinkman 

Here is a book that belongs in the private library of 

every business teacher and guidance counselor. It is 

also designed for use in professional courses on the 

college and university level. A single copy will be sent, 

postpaid, for a cash remittance of $2.40. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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WorLD ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


Fourth Edition 
By York, Rowe, Cooper 











WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is more than just place geography. It is 
more than a commercial geography. It is designed for a comprehensive course 
in geography with an economic slant. It emphasizes world regions. It recognizes 
political boundaries, but because political boundaries are so unstable, there is 
a special emphasis on natural geographic areas as they are related to people, 
climate, production, and commerce. Here is a book that will not go out of date 
easily. It will enable you to give a rich course that is vital to all of your students. 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is available with a workbook and tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 3 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 

| 
<P 
Good Textbook 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 








Cincinnati Business Experience Program 


A cooperative business experience program 
for teachers involving full-time employment 
will be offered this summer at the University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Teachers 
participating in the program will work in 
offices, stores, or factories. The work- 
experience course will be offered both sum- 
mer terms, June 18 to July 24, and July 24 
to August 27. Employment dates will be 
staggered according to the individual needs 
of each teacher. 

The purpose of the program is to give 
teachers an opportunity to observe and 
experience the procedures used in modern 
business while earning academic credit. Two 
seminar meetings will be held each week to 
give teachers participating in the program 
an opportunity to discuss their business 
experiences. The first series of seminars will 
begin on Tuesday, June 22, and the second 
series on Tuesday, July 27. The work- 
experience program is open to all teachers 
regardless of their instructional field. 

For further information write to Dr. Mearl 
R. Guthrie, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati 21, Ohio. 
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Swanson Elected W.B.E.A. President 


At the annual meeting 
of the Western Business 
Education Association, 
which was held in con- 
junction with the Oregon 
Business Education As- 
sociation convention in 
Portland, Oregon, on 
March 18-20, Edwin A. 
Swanson, professor in the 
Division of Business, San 
Jose State College, San 
Jose, California, was 
elected president of the 
Association. Mr. Swan- 
son is past president of 
the U.B.E.A. 


The other officers elected were: vice- 
president, Verner Dotson, director of busi- 
ness education, Seattle Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington; secretary, Mrs. Rose 
Voget, Northwestern Nazarene College, 
Nampa, Idaho; treasurer, Jesse Black, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

The next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held in conjunction with the 
California Business Education Association 
the week after Easter, 1955. 








Edwin Swanson 


International Business Education Conference 


Plans are being made for the sixth Inter- 
national Business Education Conference, 
which will be held at the University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, on June 3 and 
4, 1954. This conference is attended by 
teachers from North Dakota, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and Canada. 


Business education specialists on the staff 
will include: Alan C. Lloyd, editor and 
publisher of Gregg magazines, New York 
City; A. Donald Beattie, state supervisor of 
business and distributive education for 
Minnesota, St. Paul; and Paul F. Muse, 
head of the Business Education Department, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Discussions of each subject area in busi- 
ness education will be led by panels com- 
posed of conference staff members and 
teachers attending the conference. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for book exhibits 
and business machines demonstrations. 

The committee in charge of arrangements 
includes Dean Thomas J. Clifford, Dean 
Garold D. Holstine, Dr. M. Adeline Olson, 
Dorothy L. Travis, and Oswald M. Hager, 
general chairman. 
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IN A NEW 
6th Edition 


Applied Business _ ,,,,. 
5-Step 


Arithmetic Learning Plan 


1. Functional, practical, 
By Curry and Piper concrete approach. 


. Step-by-step explanation 
of each process or new type 
APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC presents the subject of problem. 
in a thoroughly functional manner. Deposit tickets, . The illustrative example of 
check stubs, bank statements, budgets, sales com- pia ogg or new type 
missions, accounting statements, and many other types 
of applications are used to make the fundamental 
principles meaningful and specific. Every fundamental . Immediate practice 


process is emphasized through some functional use. — drills and prob- 


. Regular cumulative re- 
view. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has a nation-wide 
record of popularity behind it. We now offer you a 
thoroughly revised and improved textbook that has been 
brought up to date in every detail. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year 
volume with optional workbooks and achievement tests. 
A complete key of solutions and a manual of teaching 
suggestions are furnished to every instructor using this 


book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Professional Growth Through Staff Meetings 


(Submitted by Dr. Alf H. Walle 
Ferris Institute 


Many administrators in business educa- 
tion are concerned about the reluctance of 
staff members to participate freely and will- 
ingly in conferences and staff sessions. Edu- 
cators feeling concern for this reluctance 
realize that the true source of strength for 
sound programming lies, to a great extent, 
in releasing the power and creativity of 
those with whom they work. Educators are 
aware that an effective educational program 
that is dynamic and meaningful cannot be 
built from the plans of the authoritarian 
blueprint and it is their conviction that all 
individuals concerned with the program 
must share the role of leadership. 

Increased effectiveness of school personnel 
can be achieved by the administrators in 
many ways. The democratic approach is 
accepted by leaders of distinction in business 
education as that process through which 
administration and staff merge their abili- 
ties and energies for the improvement of all 
segments in the total educational program. 
This democratic leadership wisely liberates 
and utilizes the intelligence of all individuals 
affected by this planning. Ideas are freely 
exchanged in this setting and each contribu- 
tion receives just and considerate evaluation 
by all. This type of leadership makes the 
most exacting use of school personnel both 
in determining purposes and establishing 
policies. | Democratic leadership, when 
properly exercised, not only encourages ac- 
tion but also gets things accomplished. 

High interest, enthusiasm, and participa- 
tion can more easily be accomplished in staff 
meetings when these meetings have profes- 
sional purposes and tone. Meetings should 
not be called merely for the sake of dis- 
tributing administrative minutae. This in- 
formation can be easily and quickly dis- 
tributed by means of brief bulletins and 
miscellaneous memoranda to staffs when the 
needs arise. To be productive, the faculty 
and conference meetings must be sessions 
that will aid in the professional growth of all. 
It is essential that these meetings help and 
not hinder a staff in this professional growth. 
Every normal being desires to grow and 
learn, and this need must be recognized. 
Conditions as ideal as possible must be 
provided to help individuals and groups 
work and grow together. 
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Big Rapids, Michigan) 


‘Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press), 1936, pp. 
3-48. 


When staff meetings are called, a spirit of 
unity can be fostered by holding brief social 
sessions prior to the planning and discussion 
phases of the meeting. In this manner, 
social and professional sessions can be easily 
merged or combined. When the time comes 
for the professional phases of the meeting, 
however, those in charge of this responsibility 
must be prepared for it. There must be 
established purposes for professional sessions. 
Leaders recognizing the need for professional 
growth in those with whom they work have 
included sessions that are aimed to: 


(1) Stimulate professional reading and discussion. 
(2) Help the professional needs of the staff individ- 
ually and collectively. 


(3) Discover untapped talents of the staff. 


(4) Increase the security of the staff in their dealings 
with one another. 


(5) Assist in the development of a philosophy that 
will be consistent in application throughout the 
total program. 

(6) Clarify the position of general education and 
business education. 


(7) Recognize the contribution of business education 
to an understanding of the social and economic 
system. 


, (8) Discuss the controversies over vocationalism in 
our large universities. 


A business education administrator re- 
cently began a discussion of controversies 
over vocationalism by quoting a paragraph 
of Robert Maynard Hutchins. This para- 
graph reads as follows:! 

Vocationalism, then, leads to triviality and isolation. 

It debases the course of study and the staff. It deprives 

the university of tts only excuse for existence, which is to 

provide a haven where the search for truth may go on 
unhampered by utility or pressure for “results.” I do 
not need to tell you how hard it ts in these times and in 
this country to keep this characteristic of a university 


alive... 


The discussion that followed this reading 
was spontaneous and energetic. The indi- 
viduals in the staff became a group and went 
on to pursue areas that contributed to the 
total growth of all. 


With less attempt to formally direct staff 
thought, leaders have shown that profes- 
sional sessions through democratic pro- 
cedures will better insure that each individual 
can more easily make his unique contribution 
to the total program which is so essential in 
our educational programming today. 
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a COhis new twentieth edition is already 
adopted in all states that have made recent 
adoptions, including Indiana (multiple), 
Kansas (multiple), Mississippi (basal), Okla- 
homa (multiple), Oregon mele “tiie 
(cobasal), North Carolina (Basal), New 
Mexico (multiple), and Florida (basal). 


It is adopted already in more than 5,000 
schools, including the high schools of Los 
Angeles, Kansas City, Detroit, Pontiac, 
San Francisco, and Cincinnati. 
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a 20th 


Edition 
By 


Carlson 
Forkner 


Prickett 


CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Literally hundreds of people have helped to write this new edition of 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. It not only offers you the very latest in good 
business practice, but it also offers you standard types of forms, standard terminology, 
and careful adherence to governmental regulations. Great strides have been made in 
improving the little things that make teaching easier and learning faster. It is a care- 
fully refined textbook built to the specifications of the modern bookkeeping course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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We Challenge You 


(A project that makes the course in general business 
educational, profitable, and entertaining.) 
(Submitted by Sister M. Sarah 


Rosary High School 
Columbus, Ohio) 


Perhaps for some freshmen in high school 
“G. B.” stands for “General Bore” or even 
“Ghastly Burden,” but to the present ninth 
graders in our school it means General 
Business — underscored. Our students have 
found a way to make general business not 
only educational and profitable, but also 
entertaining. 


Checkbooks, insurance policies, stocks and 
bonds, or even a mental computation of a 
tax problem no longer present hurdles to 
the ever-gyrating mentality of fourteen-year- 
olds seeking and shedding information. Now, 
all of these phases of general business are 
accepted and challenged by the students 
with forthright eagerness. 


Since this was their first introduction to 
business, the students were questioned as to 
what they expected to learn from the course 
and how they would like to have the contests 
presented, particularly in regard to classroom 
activities. 

The units of the general business course 
were discussed and the order of presentation 
decided upon to coincide with the various 
other activities throughout the school. For 
example, upon consulting the visual aids 
schedule for social studies, we found that we 
could take advantage of a movie and several 
filmstrips that would be of great value to our 
a thus getting double benefit from such 
aids. 


A president was elected shortly after the 
class was organized. Chairmen were ap- 
pointed and committees selected for the 
various routines that were decided upon, 
such as the Question Board whose duty it is 
to prepare questions from the assignment 
for class use. The class is questioned by the 
committee so that points earned may be 
recorded for the committee as well as for the 
individual. The class in turn interrogates 
the Question Board. 

Then there is the Recording Committee, 
which takes care of all points earned during 
the six-weeks’ periods; the Checking Com- 
mittee checks all assignments as to their 
acceptability and the teacher grades the 
assignments. The Projects Committee pre- 
pares bulletin board material that has been 
collected by the class. This committee also 
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takes care of correspondence for visual aids 
and makes all necessary arrangements for 
transportation for field trips. 


During all class periods parliamentary 
procedure is followed with the president 
presiding. The teacher stands in the back- 
ground and acts merely as a guide or coun- 
selor. Each unit in the course is presented 
by the teacher, explanations are given and 
all paragraph headings are discussed; then 
the president of the class takes over. 


Invariably a committee chairman or a 
member of one of the committees is on his 
feet seeking recognition from the chair so 
that he or she may challenge another com- 
mittee to any of a number of projects sug- 
gested by the individual unit. It might be a 
debate, a spelling bee — taking the vocabu- 
lary of one or more units —a contest in 
mathematics, or even a comparative analysis 
of insurance policies. The challenge may be 
worded something like this: “The Projects 
Committee challenges the Checking Com- 
mittee. We can find out more about auto- 
mobile insurance and life insurance than 
you can.” 


Once a committee is challenged, it must 
accept it or concede twenty-five points. 
Friday is usually considered the day to 
settle challenges. The committees are 
rotated so that no one group monopolizes 
class time. 


Many of these challenges demand much 
research work, not only on the part of the 
student, but the teacher as well. For ex- 
ample, should the Question Board challenge 
the Recording Committee to a study of 
whether or not a certain type of company 
should organize as a single proprietorship, 
partnership, or a corporation, assistance 
must be given by the teacher. The teacher 
in turn may enlist the help of the librarians 
as to the various sources where pertinent 
materials can be found. So, too, for a math 
or spelling contest, the teacher does the 
actual preparation, duplication, and distribu- 
tion, and conducts the contest so that each 
student may take part in it. 


Since there is competition among the com- 
mittees there is always a sequel to “We 
Challenge You.” 
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Mountain-Plains Meeting 


Earl G. Nicks, director 
of business education of 
the College of Business 
Administration, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado, president of 
the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education As- 
sociation, has announced 
the. program for the 
annual convention of 
the Association, which 
is to be held at the 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas, on June 17-19. 
The convention theme 
will be “Appraising 
Business Education.” 

Outstanding leaders in business education 
have been invited to participate in the gen- 
eral sessions as well as the sectional meetings. 
Registration will begin at 3:00 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, June 17. The U.B.E.A. Representative 
Assembly immediately precedes the MPBEA 
convention. 


The complete program follows: 








Earl G. Nicks 


.. Program .. 


Thursday, June 17 


1:00 p.m.-—5:00 P.m. 

Visit Exhibits 
3:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Registration 
3:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Preliminary meetings of panel groups 
4:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Business Visitations 
6:30 P.M. 

Banquet 

Address: D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 

burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

9:00 P.M. 

Social Activities 


Friday, June 18 
7:00 a.m. 
Special Breakfasts 


Friday, June 18 
8:45 A.M. 
Sectional Meetings: 
Section I — Typewriting 
Chairman: John Binnion, Southwestern State Col- 
lege, Weatherford, Oklahoma 
Consultant: Ralf Thomas, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
Evaluator: D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Section II — Distributive Education 
Chairman: Walter Elder, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas 
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Consultant: Homer Bronstad, Denton High School, 
Denton, Texas 

Evaluator: M. A. Browning, Texas Education 
Agency, Austin, Texas 


Section III — General Business 
Chairman: Robert Hitch, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 
Consultant: Gerald Porter, University of Okla- 
homa; Norman, Oklahoma 
Evaluator: W. Harmon Wilson, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati 


Friday, June 18 
10:15 A.M. 
Sectional Meetings: 


Section I — Shorthand and Transcription 
Chairman: F. Kendrick Banks, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado 
Consultant: Ruth Anderson, North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas 
Evaluator: Charles Zoubek, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City 


Section II — Office Practice 
Chairman: Faborn Etier, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 
Consultant: Carlos Hayden, University of Hous- 
ton, Houston, Texas 
Evaluator: Alan Lloyd, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City 


Section III — Bookkeeping Section 
Chairman: Wayne House, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Consultant: Robert Lowry, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Evaluator: H. L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 


Friday, June 18 
12:00 Noon 
Special Luncheons 
1:00 P.M. 
Visit Exhibits 


Friday, June 18 
1:45 P.M. 
Divisional Meetings — Public Relations 


Section I — High School Section 
Chairman: Dorothy Hazel, Brookings High School, 
Brookings, South Dakota 
Consultant: Dorothy Travis, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Evaluator: Lloyd Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Section II — College Section 
Chairman: Donald Tate, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas 
Consultant: E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas 
Evaluator: Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee 


Section III — Private Business School Section 
Chairman: Hugh Barnes, Barnes School of Com 
merce, Denver, Colorado 
Consultant: C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood College 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Friday, June 18 
$:15 P.m. 
General Session — “A Decade Ahead in Business” 





Presiding: Robert Slaughter, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City 
4:30 P.M. 
Visit Exhibits 
6:30 P.M. 
Buffet Supper 
Special Entertainment and Program 


Saturday, June 19 
8:45 A.M. 
Special Demonstrations: 
Section I — Typewriting (Production) 
Alan Lloyd, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City 


Section II — Office Machines 
Juanita Rauch, Denver University, Denver, 
Colorado 


Section III — Duplicating Machines 
Lois Corbeil, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 
9:45 A.M. 
Section I — Ty iting (Devices) 
Fred Tidwell, Prentice-Hall Publishing Company, 
New York City 


Section II — Shorthand 
Charles Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York City 
Section III — Electric Typewriter 
Marian Wood, I.B.M. Corporation, New York City 


Saturday, June 19 


General Session 
10:40 A.M. 
Chairman: Clyde Blanchard, Tulsa University, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Panel Members: D. Lessenberry, M. Browning, 
W. H. Wilson, C. Zoubek, A. Lloyd, H. Forkner, 
L. Douglas, T. Woodward, R. Slaughter 


Saturday, June 19 


Final Luncheon 
12:45 P.M. 

Presiding: Earl Nicks, president, Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association 

Address: Robert Slaughter, Gregg Publishing com- 
pany, New York City 

Announcement of New Officers and Convention 
City 


New Catholic Business Education Unit 


The first chapter of the Catholic Business 
Education Association in Canada held its 
first official meeting at Mount St. Vincent 
College, Rockingham, N.S., on March 7, 
1954. Addresses on the objectives of the 
newly organized unit were given by Reverend 
Father Malone, Sister Ellen Francis, and 
Mr. A. Chisholm. 

The officers and board members for the 
new unit are: chairman, Reverend P. G. 
Malone, S. J., dean of studies at St. Mary’s 
University; secretary, Sister Ellen Francis, 
head of the Secretarial Department, Mount 
St. Vincent College; treasurer, A. Chisholm, 
principal of the Halifax County Vocational 
High School; publicity director, Dorothy 
Thompson, instructor at the Halifax County 
Vocational High School; board members at 
large — Sister Inez, St. Patrick’s High 
School; E. Davison, professor in business 
taxation, St. Mary’s University; M. Keating, 
assistant supervisor of Halifax City Schools; 
Miss E. Saulnier, instructor at the Maritime 
Business College. 


Tennessee Conference 


Mu chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education, is sponsoring a one-day conference 
for business teachers, which will be held on 
the campus of the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, on July 8. The conference will 
deal with the subjects of typewriting, tran- 
scription, and general office problems. 

Wallace B. Bowman, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, New Rochelle, New York, 
will lead the conference with the assistance 
of Mrs. Bowman. 

The conference will close with a banquet 
on Thursday evening. 








Virginia Workshop 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, is offering three consecutive one-week 
business education workshops during the 
summer of 1954, featuring the nr spe- 


cial guests: Mrs. Madeline Strony, Gregg 
Publishing Division of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; and Wallace B. Bowman, 
manager, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, New Rochelle, New York. 

M. G. Willey, Department of Business 
Education, Newport News High School, will 
be in charge of the first workshop on short- 
hand and transcription problems which will 
be held from June 28 to July 3. Mrs. Strony 
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will be the guest lecturer and demonstrator. 

Typewriting problems will be discussed at 
the second workshop which will be held from 
July 5 to July 10. Mildred Witten, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Lane High 
School, Charlottesville, will be in charge of 
this workshop and Wallace B. Bowman will 
be the guest lecturer. 

Mary Margaret Brady, Department of 
Business Education, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, will be in charge of the workshop 
on office machines problems which will be 
held from July 12 to July 17. This workshop 
will feature an office training laboratory. 
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TYPEWRITING 


The sixth edition is already adopted in all states that have 

made recent adoptions, including Indiana (multiple), Gth E di 
Alabama (basal), Mississippi (basal), Oklahoma (multi- —_ 

ple), Oregon (multiple), North Carolina (basal), New 

Mexico (multiple), Idaho (cobasal), Florida (basal). 


It is adopted already in more than 5,000 schools including 
the senior high schools of Milwaukee, Syracuse, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Los Angeles. 


A Few Features 


Simplified lessons 

Improved keyboard approach 

Better control of numbers 

Progressive difficulty with controlled copy 
Preview and review 

Drills that build speed, accuracy, production 


Provision for individual differences on a class 
plan 


Easy counting of words and strokes 
New skill development cycle 
New production typing program 
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TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 





What Makes a Good Typewriting Texthook ? 
Here are some of the answers —answers that 
will be found in 20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 





A good typewriting textbook is both complex and simple. It is complex because 
of the many hidden details that are smoothly woven into its entire pattern. It 


is simple because the complicated pattern is put together so perfectly that the 
book is easy to use. 


In South-Western Publishing Company we have a firm conviction that a good 
typewriting book must be many things to many ple at the same time. It has 
to fit maay different situations simultaneously. there not only are varying condi- 
tions under which typewriting is taught, but in each class there are as many 
different learning situations as there are individual pupils in the class. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has been built to meet the objectives of a 
good typewriting textbook. The success with which it has met these objectives 
is te by the fact that it has been used for many years and is still used in more 
schools than all competing textbooks combined. 


The basic pattern of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is one that enables the 
teacher to have all students in a class typing the same materials at the same time 
but with a recognition of different abilities, in both speed and accuracy. 


Everything that is done in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has a purpose and 
the pupil is taught what the purpose is. 


There is a planned progression in difficulty and as this planned poommetes 
occurs, there is repetition on all fronts so that all skills and related knowledges 
move along and are expanded together. 


The construction of a good typewriting textbook requires literally thousands of 
hours of work on the part of the authors and the editors. Even a single paragraph 
exercise will require many hours of work to be sure that it incorporates all of 
the individual qualities such as have been discussed. Then the material must 
be tried out in the classroom to be sure that it will do for the student what it is 
supposed to do. 


That is why you have a right to expect nothing less than the best and why you 
can use with confidence: 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
Sixth Edition 
By Lessenberry and Crawford 
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Cincinnati Survey on Personal Typing 


Robert Finch, supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Cincinnati, Ohio, conducted a survey 
among colleges and universities in order to 
determine: (1) the need for a one-year 
typing course in a strictly academic high 
school, and (2) the extent of any credit 
limitations placed upon such a course by 
college entrance requirements. 

Directors of admissions in 125 colleges and 
universities were asked the following two 
questions: 

(1) The program of studies at this school 
is an exclusively college-preparatory pro- 
gram. As an elective subject, we are con- 
sidering the possibility of offering a one-unit 
course in typewriting. This course would be 
designed to develop correct techniques in 
the use of the typewriter as well as definite 
training in the preparation and documenta- 
tion of term papers and reports, usually 
required in university class work. Do you 
believe that the offering of such a class would 
be of definite value to the student in his 
college or university work? 

(2) Assuming the graduate meets the 
entrance requirements listed in the univer- 
sity catalogue relative to high school courses 
completed and scholarship, and the personal 
qualifications of the candidate are satis- 
factory, will you fully recognize typewriting 
as one of the admission units to your institu- 
tion. 

The schools surveyed included: (1) those 
schools normally attended by graduates of 
this school, (2) liberal arts and technical 
schools that might be expected to reject 
typewriting as an entrance requirement. 
Very few state schools and colleges, other 
than those in Ohio, were included because 
these schools normally accept credits from 
accredited secondary schools. Of the 125 
questionnaires sent, 119 replies were received. 

To the first question, 114 colleges and 
universities answered “yes”; 4 answered 
“no”; and 1 did not answer the question. 
To the second question, 100 answered “yes” 
and 19 answered “‘no.” 


Some of the comments of colleges and 
universities are given below. 


Question No. 1: 


“I believe every high school student should take 
typing.” 

“The course would benefit the student and aid him 
in submitting reports and term papers.” 

“A one-year high school course in typing normally 
will not develop a great deal of typing speed, but it 
does give many students an invaluable tool.” 

“A useful tool for the academic uses.” 

“As a tool subject it can prove to be of great value 
in college.” 

“It is nearly essential to the highest type of college 
work.” - 

“Certainly it will help with college work.” 

“Neatly typed papers always make a better impres- 
sion on college professors.” 

“With the present emphasis upon typed papers at 
college, I feel that such a course as you propose 
would have definite value.” 


“Our students find typing to be very useful for 
writing the numerous papers which are assigned.” 


Question No. 2: 


“We will accept as many as five non-academic units 
toward the required total of 16.” 

“We are far more interested in the over-all qualifica- 
tion of a candidate than we are in any specified 
number of secondary school units.” 

“‘We are more concerned with the student’s ability 
and the school’s opinion as to college fitness than 
units, except where these are needed as prerequisite 
to work in college, e.g. math for science and engineer- 
ing.” 

*‘We do not operate on a unit system of admissions.” 
“Fourteen of our sixteen units are in the so-called 
‘academic’ area. Two are free electives, of which 
typing may be one.” 

“We allow a maximum of 8 units in commercial 
subjects.” 

“We will accept 3 units in non-academic courses.” 
“We do not prescribe a list of units as required. Our 
recommended list would permit such an inclusion 
under the category of elective.” 

“Since our requirements are not stated in any set 
plan of high school units, this question does not 
apply.” 

“Our college is a liberal arts college and we do not 
give credit for vocational, technical, or commercial 
subjects.” 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 
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New National Business Entrance Tests 


Business educators may now secure com- 
plete information on the revised and im- 
proved 1954 series No. 18-40 of the National 
Business Entrance Tests, sponsored jointly 
by the United Business Education Associa- 
tion and the National Office Management 
Association, by writing to the UBEA- 
NOMA Joint Committee on Tests, 132 West 
Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsyl- 
vania. The new series No. 18-40 of the 
tests is the first in a series of equated forms 
to be prepared under the direction of a 
nationally known professional test construc- 
tion expert who has been engaged to super- 
vise the preparation of the tests. The new 
tests will be subject to careful statistical 
treatment and try-outs to insure their 
validity. The UBEA-NOMA Joint Com- 
mittee on Tests believes the new series to be 
an improved development in testing pro- 
cedures for business screening purposes and 
recommends that business educators write 
for information about the new series No. 
18-40. 


A new information booklet that describes 
the tests and contains all essential informa- 
tion needed to participate in or establish an 
official test center has just been released by 
the Joint Committee. Schools and other 
approved official test centers may give the 
new series No. 18-40 during May or June, 
and, under certain conditions, throughout 
the year. Official test centers now receive 
test results within two weeks after the tests 
have been given. This will permit local 
school administrators and business leaders 
to provide appropriate recognition to suc- 
cessful examinees before the closing of 
school. Thus the public relations value of 
the local testing program is immeasurably 
increased because of the more rapid scoring 
and reporting service now available. 


The Long Form Official Test Center Tests, 
each of about two hours’ duration, consist of 
a test of business fundamentals and general 
information, and one (or more if an examinee 
desires) of the following skill tests: stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, machine calculation, 
bookkeeping, and general office clerical 
(including filing). The fee for each examinee 
is $1.00 for each skill test taken. Samples of 
previous tests may be secured for examina- 
tion or review by writing to the UBEA- 
NOMA Joint Committee on Tests, 182 West 
Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Thomas, New Head; Lyerla Retires 





Dr. Thomas Dr. Lyerla 


Dr. Walter S. Lyerla, having reached the 
age of retirement for those doing administra- 
tive work, has retired from the headship of 
the Department of Commerce and Business 
Administration at State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, which position he has 
held for the past twenty-five years. Dr. 
Lyerla, who received his Bachelor’s degree 
from State Teachers College, Pittsburg; his 
Master’s degree from Chicago University; 
and his Doctor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, is now a full-time professor of 
business education. 

Dr. Lyerla has been succeeded as depart- 
ment head by Dr. Ralf J. Thomas, who 
received his Bachelor’s degree from Wis- 
consin State College, Whitewater; his Mas- 
and Doctor’s degree: from New York Uni- 
versity. In addition to his high school and 
college teaching experience, Dr. Thomas 
taught at the Naval Officers’ Training 
Center, Harvard University, during World 
War II. He is a member of various business 
teachers’ associations on the state, regional, 
and national levels. 


Bolton Elected by Oregon Teachers 


Miss Enid Bolton, The Dalles High School, 
The Dalles, Oregon, was elected president of 
the Oregon Business Education Association 
at its annual meeting which was held in 
Portland on March 18-20 in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Western Business 
Education Association. 

The other officers elected were: vice- 
president, Don Sayre, Multnomah College, 
Portland; secretary, Mrs. Neddra DeLaney, 
Gilliam County High School, Condon; 
treasurer, Mrs. Gertrude Ditto, Creswell 
High School, Creswell. 





Allgeier Completes Doctorate 


Donald V. Allgeier, as- 
sociate professor of busi- 
ness administration, 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
was awarded the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree in 
Business Organization at 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus. The title of 
his dissertation was “‘An 
Investigation into the 
Relative Effectiveness of 
Various Factors in Retail 
Collection Correspond- 
ence.” 

Dr. Allgeier’s teaching 
experience includes three years at Ohio State 
University; one year at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman; and three years at 
Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos. 
He obtained his Bachelor’s degree from 
Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field; and his Master’s degree from New 
York University, New York City. Dr. 





Dr. Allgeier 


Allgeier has been active in professional 
organizations, particularly the American 
Business Writing Association. 


NOMA International Conference 


The 35th international conference of the 
National Office Management Association 
will be held at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, from May 23 to 26. The theme 
of the conference will be “Equation for 
Progress.” 

On the basis of the large number of early 
registrations and the fact that St. Louis is 
centrally located, an attendance of ap- 
proximately 1,800 is anticipated. Delegates 
will be drawn from all parts of the United 
States and Canada as well as from foreign 
countries. 

In addition to the technical sessions of the 
Association, there will be an office machines 
and equipment exposition which will include 
office machines, office equipment, furniture, 
supplies and systems. 

The principal speakers at the technical 
sessions and their topics are: Dr. Cylvia A. 
Sorkin, widely known management con- 
sultant and employment counselor of St. 
Louis and Chicago — “‘Progress Is Made by 
People”; Jack C. Staehle, director of in- 
dustrial relations for Aldens, Inc., Chicago — 
“Teaching, Learning, Leading”; Walter 
Reilman of Ernst & Ernst, St. Louis — 
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“Madness in Your Methods — or Method 
in Your Madness?”’; Wesley Wiksell, pro- 
fessor of speech, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge — “Progress Through Better 
Communication”; James Thomson, special 
staff assistant, Accounting Department, 
U.S. Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh — “Ma- 
chines — A Solution or a Problem?” 

At the final technical session of the con- 
ference on Wednesday morning, May 26, a 
panel discussion will be held on the topic, 
“Office Practices, Privileges and Problems.” 
The conference chairman, John W. Dameron, 
will serve as panel moderator. 

Among the special events during the con- 
ference will be the Chapter Presidents’ 
Dinner on Sunday evening, May 23, at 
which the retiring presidents of NOMA’s 146 
chapters will be honored and many of the 
Association’s annual awards will be pre- 
sented, including the new “Business Teacher 
of the Year” citation. 


Salt Lake City Workshop 


Private business school instructors and 
executives in Utah, Idaho, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Montana, Wyo- 


_ ming, and neighboring states are requested 


to reserve the dates of July 1-3 for a 1954 
regional workshop of the National Associa- 
tion and Council of Business Schools, to be 
held at Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. The 
workshop will run for two full days and 
evenings from July 1 at noon to July 3 after 
luncheon. The sponsors of the workshop are 
Kenneth S. Bennion, director, LDS Business 
College of Brigham Young University, and 
I. W. Stevens, president, Henager School of 
Business, Salt Lake City. There will be 
workshop sessions for instructors and con- 
ferences for executives. 

The speakers will include Dr. Royal L. 
Garff, professor of speech, University of 
Utah; Marion D. Hanks, one of the General 
Authorities of the Mormon Church; Robert 
I. LaDow of the Gregg Publishing Company; 
James Brawford of the H. M. Rowe Com- 
pany; and Edward E. Wanous of South- 
Western Publishing Company. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A practice outfit consisting of ten different narratives 
of transactions with the books of entry for keeping 
records of individuals, clubs, a dentist, a family, and a 
small business. List Price, $1.28. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 Chicago 5 
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Idaho Business Teachers Meet 


The annual meeting of the Idaho Business 
Education Association was held at the 
Bollinger Hotel, Lewiston, on April 23 and 
24. Mrs. Helen M. Payne of Twin Falls 
presided. 

Dr. D. J. Hart, dean of the School of 
Business Administration at the University 
of Idaho, Moscow, was one of the banquet 
speakers. He spoke on the topic, “The Idaho 
Economy.” Following Dr. Hart’s address, 
C. A. Overton, president of the Boise chapter 
of NOMA, described their testing program 
and the testing center which has been set up 
for Boise Valley. Mr. Overton was assisted 
in the question-and-answer period by Hazel 
Mary Roe of Boise Junior College, U.B.E.A. 
chairman and past president of I.B.E.A. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Mrs. Rose Voget, Northwest Nazarene Col- 
lege, Nampa; secretary-treasurer, Helen K. 
Williams of Arco. 


Meadows-Draughon New Location 


Meadows-Draughon College, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, business school for almost fifty 
years, moved into modern quarters at 182314 
Texas Avenue, Shreveport, during the latter 
part of April. The new headquarters, which 
are located in the Florsheim Building, will be 
remodeled to meet the school’s specific needs. 
Meadows-Draughon College had been lo- 
cated in the Majestic Building on Milam 
Street for the past forty-eight years. 

In the new quarters an additional air- 
conditioning unit is being installed to facili- 
tate the building’s present system for 
providing maximum comfort to students 
during both summer and winter. New 
plumbing is being added, along with electric 
drinking water fountains and fluorescent 
lighting. Another feature to be installed is 
an inclinator for those who have difficulty 
climbing stairs. 

Mr. Meadows has been the head of the 
Meadows-Draughon College since 1923. 


Brigham Young Workshop 


On July 7, 8, and 9 Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah, will sponsor a business 
education workshop. Appearing at the 
workshop will be the following: Madeline S. 
Strony, educational director, Gregg Publish- 
ing Division of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany; and Richard Cole of American Book 
Company. 
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e 
Connecticut Convention 


The 50th annual convention of the Con- 
necticut Business Educators Association will 
be held on the campus of Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, on May 8. The 
theme of the convention will be “Fifty Years 
of Progress in Business Education.” 

Registration will begin at 9:00 a.m. Fol- 
lowing the registration H. D. Welte, presi- 
dent, Teachers College of Connecticut, will 
give the welcoming address. Greetings from 
Governor John Lodge will be delivered by 
Lieutenant Governor Edward N. Allen. Dr. 
F. E. Engleman, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, will also speak to the group. 

The program for the luncheon meeting 
will include remarks from former presidents 
of the Association on “Fifty Years of Prog- 
ress in Business Education.” Following the 
luncheon meeting there will be a panel dis- 
cussion. Paul Boynton, state supervisor of 
business education, Hartford, will be the 
panel moderator. Other members of the 
panel are: Frederick G. Nichols, D. D. 
Lessenberry, Paul Lomax, Lester Sluder, and 
Madeline Strony. 


~ . * 
Connecticut Business Education Institute 


The second annual business education 
institute will be held on the campus of the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, on June 
28-30. The institute this summer will deal 
with the subjects of typewriting and general 
business. 

The institute is a conference-clinic de- 
signed to provide the opportunity for busi- 
ness teachers in the area to meet at the close 
of a school year and discuss problems and 


_ possible solutions relating to the various 


areas of business education. Authorities in 
typewriting and general business have been 
invited to the campus to speak to and meet 
with the teachers during the three-day 
institute. 

Detailed information on the institute may 
be obtained by writing Dr. Dean R. Mals- 
bary, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 

This new material is a combination textbook and work- 
book. It can be used as an independent project in 
office practice, arithmetic, or bookkeeping. There are 
ten assignments requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 
The work involves computing wages and salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions from wages, 
and preparing payroll reports and records. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 Chicago 5 
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A Reasonable Penalty for Typing Errors 


(Submitted by Culver Bailey 
High School 
Howell, Michigan) 


Have you ever thought that you were too 
strict when you penalized beginning type- 
writing students five or ten words for each 
error made on a timed writing? Is a penalty 
of five or ten words for each error on a timed 
writing really a fair basis in judging the 
rate at which a beginning student can type? 

Let us assume that a student typed a 
total of 103 gross words for three minutes 
and had a total of 13 errors. If that student 
were penalized ten words for each error, the 
student would have a penalty amounting to 
130 words. Since the student wrote only 
103 gross words, his rate on the timed writing 
would be a minus score. Looking at this 
procedure from a practical angle, it seems 
like an unfavorable set-up. Of course, if the 
student had written 103 gross words for 
three minutes without making a single error, 
the student would have written 31 words a 
minute. If on the same timed writing the 
student had been penalized five words for 
each of the 13 errors, there would have been 
a penalty of a total of 65 words. Total 
gross words of 103 less a penalty of 65 words 
would show a difference of 38 net words for 
three minutes or 1124 net words written each 
minute. 

I believe that it is proper to penalize 
second-year students five or ten words a 
minute for errors on a timed writing, but 
not beginners or first-year students. To what 
extent should beginning typists be penalized? 
It seems to me that the proper and most 
reasonable penalty for beginners is to de- 
termine how long it takes a beginner, on the 
average, to erase an error and then make the 
correction. Let us assume that it takes a 
beginner twenty seconds to erase and correct 
an error and that this same typist can write 
four words in twenty seconds. A student 
should be timed to determine the seconds it 
takes to correct an error and the number of 
words that can be typed in the same number 
of seconds used to make the correction. 

One procedure that may be used in de- 
termining the number of words to penalize a 
beginning typist for each error on a timed 
writing is as follows: (1) Determine the 
number of seconds it takes the student to 
erase and correct the error; (2) Allow the 
student to type simple words for the number 
of seconds it took to correct the error; (3) 
The penalty in words for each error should 
amount to the number of words typed in the 
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time that it took the student to correct the 
error. 

One who engages in national typing con- 
tests certainly can write ten words in twenty 
seconds or the time it takes to correct an 
error. However, for most beginning typists 
this is not true. I believe that each typist 
who engages in and takes timed writings 
should be timed occasionally to determine 
the number of words that should be used as 
a penalty for each error. 

The particular procedure or method to 
follow in penalizing errors should be a rea- 
sonable, fair, or equitable one. The only 
way to determine if the suggested procedure 
for penalizing errors is satisfactory would 
be to give it a fair trial. I find that it is 
satisfactory, and the students also feel that 
it is a reasonable method to use. 

Another fair and reasonable method that 
may be used in penalizing errors of beginning 
typists is to impose a penalty of only one 
word for each error on the theory that the 
average student can write only one word in 
the time that it takes to correct an error. 
This method has been used by some schools 
and has proved to be acceptable as well as 
popular. Try both methods and determine 
for yourself which is the better in your 


situation. 
* ” 7 


New York Spring Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the Busi- 
ness Teachers Association of New York will 
be held in Marshall Hall, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, on May 1. The Association 
has invited business teachers to bring high 
school students to the conference, partic- 
ularly those students interested in becoming 
business teachers. 

The following topics will be discussed at 
the meeting: (1) “The New York State 
Bookkeeping Syllabus,” (2) ““How to Attain 
Standards in Shorthand,” (8) “Shorthand 
in Our Company Training Program,” (4) 
“The New York State Office Practice Sylla- 
bus and Job Instruction Sheets in Office 
Practice.” 

There will also be a typewriting demon- 
stration and a business machines exhibit. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


A 16-page booklet entitled “Suggestions for Programs 

of Office Practice and Procedures” will be sent with- 

out charge to any interested teacher. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Hendrickson Completes Doctorate 


William J. Hendrick- 
son, Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman, has been 
awarded the Doctor of 
Education degree by the 
Advanced School of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
The title of his disserta- 
tion was “Public Rela- 
tions for Business Edu- 
cation — An Analysis of 
Activities and Practices 
with Recommendations 
for Improvement.” 


Dr. Hendrickson Dr. Hendrickson re- 

ceived his Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mt. Pleasant, and his Master’s 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Immediately after receiving his 
Bachelor’s degree, Dr. Hendrickson served 
in the armed forces. After completing his 
tour of duty in the armed forces he worked 
for General Motors for eighteen months and 
in 1947 accepted his present teaching posi- 
tion at Montana State College. 











Illinois Summer Conference 


Plans are rapidly being completed for the 
second annual summer business education 
conference to be held on the campus of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, on July 12 
and 13, 1954. The conference will be 
sponsored jointly by the Business Educa- 
tion Department of the University of Illinois 
and the Illinois Business Education Associa- 
tion. 


Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Paul A. Carlson, 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater; and 
Robert Slaughter, vice-president, Gregg 
Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
have agreed to appear on the two-day con- 
ference program. 

In addition to the professional meetings, 
an interesting social event is planned for 
Monday afternoon and evening at the 
University’s Allerton Park, where guided 
tours will lead to such unusual places as the 
Garden of Fu Dogs, the House of Gold 
Buddhas, the Sun Singer, the Centaur, the 
Formal Gardens, the Sunken Gardens, 
Adam, the House in the Woods, and the 
Broad Footpath. The tours will be followed 
by a duck dinner served at Allerton House. 
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Georgia Spring Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the Georgia 
Business Education Association was held in 
the Sky Room of the Municipal Auditorium, 
on March 19. Gerald B. Robins, University 
of Georgia, president of the Association, 
presided. 

The principal speaker at the meeting was 
Dr. Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg Publishing Divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill Book Company. Dr. 
Lloyd gave a demonstration of new devices 
for teaching typewriting. 

The following officers were re-elected for 
another year: president, Gerald B. Robins, 
University of Georgia; vice-president, J. T. 
Goen, Jr., Fulton County Schools; secretary- 
treasurer, Mary Matilda Beard, West Fulton 
High School; editor of bulletin, Dr. Donald 
C. Fuller, Georgia State College for Women. 


George E. Spohn, Sr. 


George E. Spohn, Sr., former president of 
Madison Business College, Madison, Wis- 
consin, passed away recently at the age of 
seventy-four. A native of Nebraska, Mr. 
Spohn went to Madison in 1901 after teach- 
ing in Salina, Kansas. He bought North- 
western Business College, Madison, and 
operated it with his partner as the Capital 
City Commercial College. In 1920 the name 
of the school was changed to Madison Busi- 
ness College. As a handwriting expert, 
Mr. Spohn was frequently called upon to 
testify in forgery cases. 


New York Conference 


The fifteenth annual summer session busi- 
ness education conference will be held in 
LaGuardia Hall of New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City, on 
Wednesday, July 28, 1954. The general 
theme of the conference will be “Impending 
oer Teacher Crisis: Needs and Prob- 
ems.” 

The principal addresses will be on the sub-. 
jects: of “Business Teacher Supply and 
Demand in Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges,” “Desirable Standards in Business 
Teacher Preparation,” and “General Versus 
Technical Education in Preparation of 
Business Teachers.” The luncheon session 
will be held under the auspices of Alpha 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, national hon- 
orary graduate fraternity in business educa- 
tion. Dorothy Lee, Westchester Community 
College, White Plains, New York, is presi- 
dent of Alpha chapter. 
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An Educational Program That "Clicked" 


One of the prime factors of our educational 
system is to organize courses which will 
prepare students for careers and professions 
relative to the needs of the community; 
thereby developing better public relations. 
In the Syracuse, New York, area a unique 
course in property insurance — believed to 
be the only secondary school course of its 
kind in the country — has “clicked from 
the start.”” This program has been described 
by Edwin E. Weeks, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, and by Miss 
Helena Smith of Central High School, 
Syracuse: 


Education Department for 4% unit of elective 
credit for local and state diploma purposes 
is shown below. The class meets three days 
a week for a period of 45 minutes and out- 
side preparation is required. The basic 
instructional material for the course is the 
Introductory Educational Course prepared 
by the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. The instructional material was pur- 
chased for the school by the participating 
insurance groups: Syracuse Underwriters 
Exchange, Syracuse Field Club, and the 
Casualty and Surety Club of Syracuse. 

An important aspect of the topics included 


ONE-YEAR COURSE 


Recitation 


12 
18 
Casualty 18 
Fidelity and Surety 11 


87 days 


The course was developed for the express 
purpose of filling a real need for capable 
workers as manifested by local insurance 
groups. It was decided to offer the course on 
an experimental basis to senior high school 
students. In the spring of 1952 at Central 
High School, with local insurance men teach- 
ing and with an accredited teacher from the 
business education staff in full-time attend- 
ance, the first class with an enrollment of 34 
students was organized. Out of this class 32 
students received National Association of 
Insurance Agents diplomas of satisfactory 
completion. It was very gratifying that 19 
of these students took full-time jobs with 
insurance companies. However, it was found 
that the course would have to be offered on a 
yearly basis to cover adequately the content 
and to answer all of the students’ questions. 

-In the spring of 1953 the course was organ- 
ized on a yearly basis and the business 
teacher took over the class, calling upon the 
insurance groups only for guest lecturers as 
each unit was completed. 

The organization of this course has a 
special relation to Syracuse, due to the city’s 
present development as one of the major 
insurance centers in the state. This situa- 
tion afforded excellent opportunities for stu- 
dents in the insurance field. 

An outline of the one-year course as now 
being offered and as approved by the State 
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Speaker Exam Total 
2 days 1 day 16 days 
2 ” 1 ” 12 ” 

19 
15 
16 
16 
2 14 


14 days 7 days 108 days 


in the one-year course is the fact that as each 
topic is covered an insurance man, an expert 
in that particular area, comes directly to the 
classroom to discuss actual cases, to give 
authoritative answers. to questions, and to 
add emphasis to the course. Many excellent 
films are made available by the insurance 
groups. In addition, the insurance companies 
make available part-time jobs for any stu- 
dents taking this course. Insurance officials 
have commented upon the ease with which 
the insurance students fit into their offices 
and upon the fact that students who have 
taken the course tend to advance more 
quickly to positions of greater responsibility. 
A recent survey showed that of the number 
of students working part-time during the 
course, thirty have taken full-time jobs in 
insurance offices upon graduation. Of this 
total group, twenty-one still are employed, 
seven have left — not because of job dis- 
satisfaction but for personal reasons — and 
two students are enrolled in college. 

Many students have commented on the 
value of the course to them as individuals. 
With the ever-increasing role that insurance 
is playing in our total economy, there is 
little doubt that this increased knowledge 
and understanding of insurance will be an 
important “plus” factor in the educational 
program of the students enrolled in the 
property insurance course. 
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UBEA to Meet in New York City 


The Hotel Statler in New York City has 
been selected for the U.B.E.A. headquarters 
at the annual convention of the National 
Education Association. The United Busi- 
ness Education Association, together with 
the other N.E.A. departments, will sponsor 
the sessions on Monday, June 28. For the 
first time since 1942, the National Education 
Association’s annual convention will be open 
to the more than one-half million N.E.A. 
members. 

U.B.E.A.’s Executive Board, at its spring 
meeting, named Paul S. Lomax, Robert E. 
Slaughter, and Hamden L. Forkner of New 
York City to serve as co-chairmen for the 
U.B.E.A. sessions. In addition to the ses- 
sions of the U.B.E.A. Representative Assem- 
bly, the committee has planned for a luncheon 
at the Hotel Statler with prominent speakers, 
several discussion groups, and tours to 
offices of outstanding businesses. N.E.A. 
is also scheduling discussion groups of special 
interest to business teachers with the 
U.B.E.A. Executive Secretary, Hollis Guy, 
as the coordinator. 

Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, U.B.E.A. president, 
will preside at the business education ses- 
sions. 
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Oklahoma A. and M. Conference 


The eighteenth annual regional summer 
conference on business education and dis- 
tributive education will be held on the 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, campus of Oklahoma 
A. and M. College on June 14-15. “Today’s 
Challenges to Business Education” will be 
the general theme for the conference. 

The conference activities will open on the 
evening of June 14 with a preconference 
dinner and program sponsored by Beta 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Conference leaders will include T. James 
Crawford, Indiana University; Robert 
Slaughter, Gregg Publishing Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company; Dorothy 
Travis, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks; Wayne House, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; and other state and national 
leaders in business education. 


C.E.A. Convention 


Over 1,000 teachers of business education 
subjects attended the annual convention of 
the Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity, which was held 
on Saturday, April 10, at the Hotel Statler, 
New York City. The highlight of the conven- 
tion was the luncheon meeting at which the 
guest speaker was the Honorable Jacob K. 
Javits, congressman from New York. Greet- 
ings were extended by Joseph Gruber, acting 
director of business education of New York 
City’s Schools, and other school officials. 
Harold Baron, president of C.E.A., was 
toastmaster. 

A scroll for distinguished service to busi- 
ness education was presented to Conrad J. 
Saphier, past president of C.E.A. and former 
vice-president of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, who is retiring after 
47 years of service in the New York City 
School System. The presentation was made 
by Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch, associate super- 
intendent of the New York City Board of 
Education. 

During the morning session, preceding the 
luncheon, the various sections of the Associa- 
tion met for panel discussions. These sec- 
tions include: The Accounting Association, 
the Distributive Education Association, the 
Gregg and Pitman Associations, and the 
Private Schools Association. 

a * * 


North Carolina Meeting 


The North Carolina Business Education 
Association held its annual meeting on the 
campus of North Carolina State College on 
March 19. Approximately eighty teachers 
attended the meeting. Mrs. Sue Craft 
Howell, Greenville High School, presided. 

Arthur L. Walker, state supervisor, Busi- 
ness Education Service, Virginia State Board 
of Education, Richmond, was the luncheon 
speaker. He spoke on the topic, “Standards 
for High School Business Graduates.” 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
William P. Warren, Chandler High School; 
vice-president, Sara Wilson Jones, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; secretary, Carrie Hickman, 
Cramerton High School (re-elected). 








Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic skills and aptitudes 
that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It is designed to help students pass civil service 
examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. List price $1.20. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
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Summer School Announcements — Continued from April Issue 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 


schools that have cooperated by submitting listings. 


Another list of schools was published in the April issue. 


Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed informa- 


tion. 


California 


LOS ANGELES—LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE: 
June 21-—July 9. Organization and Administration of Work- 
Experience Programs. July 12-July 30. Techniques and 
Materials for Teaching Merchandising Subjects. Address, 
Dr. Jessie C. Gustafson, Head, Business Education Department. 


Maine 


ORONO—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 6-August 18. 
Principles of Economics; Business Accounting; Small Business: 
Problems and Finance; Economics for Teachers; The New 
England Tax Economy; Federal Tax Reporting; Personnel 
Management. Address, Dean Mark R. Shibles. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 7-July 30. Elementary Typewriting; Office 
Machines; Advanced Commercial Law. Address, A. E. Kent, 
Registrar. 


KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Eight Weeks’ Session, June 7-July 30; Post Session, 
July 31-August 14. Shorthand; Introduction to Business; 
Typewriting; Office Machines; Accounting; Law; Consumer 
Economics; subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Registrar. 


LINCOLN—NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY: 
June 7-July 30. Consumer Economics; Business Today. 
Address, A. Leland Forrest, Dean of the College. 


LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: June 9- 
July 30. Introductory Accounting; Introduction to Business 
Administration; Office Management; —— Advertisin 
Theory and Practice; Finance; Business Law; Personnel Ad- 
ministration; Principles of Economics; Money, Credit, and 
Prices; Statistics; Labor Economics. Address, Dr. F. E. Sorensen 
for general information, or E. S. Fullbrook relative to courses in 
College of Business Administration, 


OMAHA—UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: First Session, 
June 7-July 10. Elementary Shorthand; Elementary Type- 
writing; Elementary Accounting; Marketing; Principles of 
Economics; Money and Banking; subject matter courses in 
general education. Second Session, July 12-August 14. Inter- 
mediate Shorthand; Elementary Typewriting; Intermediate 
Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Business Communica- 
tions and Sepestes Principles of Economics; subject matter 
courses in general education. Address, Donald Emery, Dean of 
Summer Sessions. 


WAYNE—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 7-July 30. Introduction to Business; Personal Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Office Machines; Accounting. Address, 
M. B. Childs, Registrar-Bursar. 


New Hampshire 


PLYMOUTH—PLYMOUTH TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 28—-August 6. Improving Instruction in nce oy 
Principles of Business Education; Tests and Measurement in 
Business Education; Finance and Business Administration of 
Schools. Address, Registrar. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 28-August 6. Marketing; Business Finance; Money and 
Banking; Retail Store Management; Field Studies in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Business Education; 
Economic Geography of Caribbean America; Development of 
Economic Ideas & Institutions. Address, Miss E. S. Favor. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER- 
SITY: Two Terms, June 12-July 17; July 19-August 20. 
Insurance; Thomas Natural Shorthand Theory; Business 
Correspondence; Negotiable Instruments; Improving Instruc- 
tion in Tr:.nscription; Teaching Thomas Shorthand; Book- 
keeping Machines; Advanced Thomas Shorthand; Retailing; 
Property and Trade Regulations; Teaching Office Appliances; 
Beginnin , Advanced, Speed Typewritin ; Beginnin 
vanced, Speed Shorthand; Social 


7’ A e 
ccounting; Credits 
and Collections; Materials and Methods in Distributive Edu- 


ecurity 


cation; Audio-Visual Education; Tests and Measurements in 
Business Education; Seminars in Business Education. Address, 
Ray Farmer, Acting Head of Business Administration Depart- 


STATE COLLEGE—NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF 
A. AND M. ARTS: June 12-August 7. Elements of Business 
Administration; Accounting for Non-Majors; Office Manage- 
ment; Business Law; Federal Income Tax Accounting; Corpo- 
ration Finance; Economic History; Introduction to Economics; 
Economic ee Public Finance; Elementary Type- 
writing. Address, Registrar. 


New York 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 28—August 7. Principles and Preblems of 
Business Education; Organization and Supervision of Business 
Education; Development of American Industries; Income Tax 
Procedures; Consumer Economics; Law of Persons and Real 
hs sebedy Advanced Office Practice; Construction of Tests in 
Business Education; Problems and Principles of Distributive 
Education; Methods and awe om | Devices in Distributive 
Education; Analysis of Merchandising Problems; Current 
Trends in the Teaching of Business Subjects; Secretarial 
Practice; Seminar. Address, Dr. Milton C. Olson. 

CANTON—ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY: July 6- 
ae Aue Accounting; Labor Problems. Address, Dean J. J. 

‘omoda. 


GARDEN CITY—ADELPHI COLLEGE: [ntersession, 
June 14-July 2. Principles of Advertising. Regular Session, 
July 7-August 18. Business Mathematics; Business Organiza- 
tion and Management; Business Law. Address, Director of 
Summer School. 


NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: Intersession, June 21-July 10. Community 
Resources for Business Education; Business Education Clinic 
on Typing, Shorthand, and Bookkeeping. Regular Session, 
July 6—August 18. Orientation in Teaching Methods in Business 
Subjects; General Education Economics; Introduction to 
Research in Business Education; Techniques in Personnel 
Work; ay en of the Teaching of Typewriting; School 
Business Administration; Improvement of the Teaching of 
Shorthand and Transcription; The Dynamics of Vocational 
Adjustment; Improvement of the Teaching of Bookkeeping; 
Methods in Distributive Education; Education in Industria 
Society; Methods and Materials in the Teaching of Office, 
Secretarial, and General Clerical Practice; Teaching Problems 
in Professional Schools for Teachers; Observation of Methods 
in Business Education; Teaching Slow Learners; Content 
Courses in Accounting; pereene Banking; Business Law; 
Economic Geography; Marketing; Business Or anization and 
Management; Economics; Stenography; cael 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION:  Intersession, June 7-July 2. Principles of 
Business Education I (second two weeks). Regular Session, 
July 6-August 18. Improvement of Instruction in Office Prac- 
tice; Methods of Teaching Office Practice; Workshop in Type- 
writing; Demonstration of Teaching Typewriting; Workshop 
in Shorthand; Demonstration of Teaching Shorthand; Work- 
shop in Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping, Account- 
ing, and Related Subjects; Methods and Materials of Teaching 
Bookkeeping; Workshop in Improvement of Instruction in 
General Business Subjects; Methods of Teaching General 
Business; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Education; Teaching of Distributive Education: Methods and 
Materials; Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education; Curricula 
in Business Education; Evaluation of Current Literature in 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; subject 
matter courses in commerce and retailing. Postsession, August 
16—September 10. Improvement of Instruction in Collegiate 
Business Subjects (first two weeks). Address, Professor Paul S. 
Lomaz, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
RETAILING: First Session, June 28-—July 16. Retail Mer- 
chandising; Retailing: vg pose and Practices; Trends in 
Retail Distribution; Fashion Accessories; Merchandise Display 
Techniques; Retail Buying; Textile Fabrics: Natural and 
Synthetic Fibers; Store Operating and Service Procedures; 
Retail Store Advertising; Thesis Seminar; Retail'Merchandising 
Policies; Techniques of Supervision and Leadership; Home 
Furnishings: Furniture and Accessories; Retail Store Sales 
Promotion. Second Session, July 19-August 6. Retailing: 
ee and Practices; Visual Aids in Retail Training; Retail 
Store Salesmanship: Principles & Supervision; Fashion Funda- 
mentals; Advanced Retail Merchandising: Merchandise Plan- 
ning and Control; Training Retail Store Personnel; Advanced 
Textile Fabrics; Management of a Small Store; Thesis Seminar; 
Retail Personnel Administration; Fashion nds: Analysis 
and Forecasting; Retail Research: Practical Fact-Finding for 
Retailers; Teaching of Distributive Education: Methods and 


ting. Address, 
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Materials; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Edueation. Address, Dean,Charles M.Edwards, Jr. 

ROCHESTER—NAZARETH COLLEGE: July 65- 
August 18. Business Mathematics; Business Methods. Address, 
Registrar. 

ST. BONAVENTURE—ST. BONAVENTURE UNIVER- 
SITY: July 2-August 7. Economics; Fundamental Accounting; 
Business Mathematics; Marketing. Address, Rever idelis 
O’ Rourke, O.F.M., Dean, School of Business Administration. 


SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: June  28- 
August 6. Workshop in Office Practice and Office Machines; 
Workshop in Office and Clerical Activity Observation; Prob- 
lems and Investigations in Teaching Business Education; Im- 

rovement of Instruction in Teaching Introduction to Business; 
Fagrovement of Instruction in Teaching Stenography an 
Typewriting; Supervision and Administration of Business 
Education. Address, Professor O. R. Wessels, Chairman of 
Department of Business Education, 1038c Sl Hall, 





North Carolina 


BOONE—APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 10-July 16. Typewriting; Beginning 
Shorthand; Advanced Shorthand; Beginning Accounting; 
Business Mathematics. Second Term, July 20-A 20. 
Zypowsting; Beginning Shorthand; Advanced Shorthand; 
Beginnin ag re dvanced Accounting; Business Mathe- 
matics; Office Machines; Introduction to Business; Office 
Practice. Address, James T. Thompson, Department of Business 
Education. 

CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 7-July 16. Beginning and 
Advanced Business Machines; Advertising; Office Management. 
Second Term, July 19-August 27. Beginning and Advanced 
Business Machines; Income Taxation; Business Management. 
Address, W. E. Bird. 


GREENSBORO—WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 7-July 16. Im- 
roving Instruction in Typewriting; Principles of Business 
Gaucalien; Course-Making in Technical Business Education; 
Organization and Administration of Business Education; 
Improving Instruction in Cooperative Programs; Advance 
Accounting; Elementary peomng. Address, Dr. Vance T. 
Littlejohn, Head, Business Education Department. 

GREENVILLE—EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 7—-July 18. Beginning Typewriting; Office Manage- 
ment; Skill Building in Typing; Business Law; Introduction to 
Business. Second Term, July 14-August 20. Office Machines; 
yr mom 8 Accounting; Salesmanship; C.P.A. Problems. 
Address, Dean Leo W. Jenkins. 

HICKORY—LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 7-July 14; July 16-August 20. Accounting; Typewriting; 
Shorthand. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


North Dakota 


DICKINSON—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 14- 
August 6. Commercial Law. Address, J. R. Hehn, Registrar. 


ELLENDALE—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL: June 14- 
August 5. Accounting; Business Machines; Filing and Indexing; 
other subject matter courses in business education. Address, 
Registrar. 

GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA: 
June 14-August 6 Advanced Typewriting; Intermediate 
Shorthand; Cooperative Business Education; Office Machines; 
Organization and Supervision of Distributive Education Pro- 
a Coordination Methods in Distributive Education; 

arketing; Salesmanship; Problems in Retail Merchandising; 
Cooperative Marketing; Special Problems in Retailing; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Typewriting. Address, Registrar. 

MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 14- 
August 6. Shorthand; Typing; qossuntings Office Machines; 
Office Practice; Business w; Business Teaching Methods. 
Address, J. B. Busse, Chairman, Division of Business Education. 

VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
7-July 30. Accounting; Salesmanship; Typing. Address, Adolf 


Soroos. 
Ohio 


AKRON—UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: June 21-July 30. 
Accounting; Business Organization and Management; Public 
Relations; Business Law; Statistics; Business Finance; Cost 
Accounting; Business Policy; Production Management; Selling; 
Budgeting; Purchasing; Business English; subj matter 
courses in general education. Address, Howard R. Evans, 
Director of Summer Session. 

ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 21-August 14. 
Principles of Accounting; Principles of Economics; Beginning 
Typewriting; Office achines; Business Communications; 

arch in Business Teaching Problems. Address, Doris 
Sponseller, Chairman, Secretarial Studies Department. 

BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: Two Terms, June 14-July 23; July 26-August 27. 
Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Science; Seminar in 
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Business Education; subject matter courses in business ad- 
ministration, economics, and education. Address, Ralph G. 
Harshman, Dean of Administration. 

CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: First 
Term, June 18—-July 28. Various courses in economics and 
related fields; Beginning Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; 
Beginning Accounting; Methods in the Teaching of Book- 
keeping; Field Service in Modern Business. Second Term 
oat, pee 27. Various courses in economics and related 
fields; Beginning BP er Advanced Typewriting; Con- 
sumer Education; Field Service in Modern Business. Address, 
Dr. Harold Leith, Teachers College. 


CLEVELAND—JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 16-July 20; July 21-August 25. Accounting; 


Statistics; Business Economics; Business Finance; Business 
Letters; Business Law; Marketing; pita Industrial 
e 


Management; Personnel Management; Labor Problems; Short- 
hand and T —— subject matter courses in 
education and arts and sciences. Address, Rev. E. C. 
S.J., Director of Summer Session. 


CLEVELAND—WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 21-July 31; August 2-September 11. Subject 
matter courses in Accounting; Money and Banking; Corpora- 
tion Finance; Business Law; Economic Principles and Prob- 
lems; Principles of Marketing; Salesmanship; Beginning 
Shorthand; Beginning Typing; Methods of Teaching Business 
Subjects; Intermediate Shorthand; Intermediate and Advanced 
Typing; subject matter courses in economics and general edu- - 
cation. Address, Hollace G. Roberts, Director of Admission. 

COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 22-July 23. Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business 
Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; 
Research Seminar; Survey of Vocational Education; Methods 
of Teaching Distributive Education; Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Education for the Distributive Occupation; 
Business Education and Distributive Education Annual Con- 
ference; other subject matter courses in business, marketing, 
economics, and general education. Second Term, July 26- 
August 27. Teaching of Bookkeeping and Basic Business 
Subjects; Distributive Education Workshop; other subject 
matter courses in business, marketing, economics, and general 
education. Address, Dr. Inez Ray Wells, 223 Journalism 
Building. 

KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term Begins 
June 21; Second Term Begins August 2. Elementary Typing; 
Intermediate Shorthand; Business Report Writing; Business 
Machines; Individual Investigation in Business Education; 
Shorthand Instruction; Administration Measurements in Ac- 
counting, Business Administration, and Commerce. Address, 

Lewis. 

OXFORD—MIAMI UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 14- 
July 28. Principles of Accounting I; Principles of Account- 
ing II; Business Law; Principles of Economics I; Marketing 
Principles; Beginning Shorthand; ; Beginning Typewritin % 
S Term, July 26—-August 27. Principles of Accounting tf: 
Principles of Economics II; Beginning Shorthand; Beginning 
fe Address, C. H. Robinson, Director, Room 101, 

run 4 


eneral 
cCue, 


SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Three 
Terms, June 14-July 17; July 19-August 21; August 23- 
September 8. Accounting; Business Law; Marketing. Address, 
W. C. Nystrom, Director of Summer Session. 
TOLEDO—UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO: Two Terms, 
June 21-—July 28; July Ag ied 8. Accounting Principles; 
Intermediate Accounting; Economic Principles; Economic 
Geography; Money and Banking; Corporation Finance; 
Introduction to Business; Business Organization; Business Law; 
Stocmonstans Marketing Principles; Advertising Principles; 
Retailing; Elementary Statistics; other subject matter courses 
in management. Address, Professor C. J. Kirschner, Director of 
Summer Session, or Clair K. Searles, Dean. 
WILMINGTON—WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 7-July 10; July 12-August 18. Subject matter 
courses in economics, business, and general education. Address, 
Evalyn Hibner, Head of Department of Business Education. 


Oklahoma 


EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 7- 
August 6. Subject matter courses in business education. 
Address, Dr. Milton Bast, Head of Business Department. 

NORMAN—UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 10- 
August 9. Elementary Typewriting; Elementary Shorthand; 
Office Management; Advanced Study of Shorthand an 
Transcription — Teachers Course; Office Machines; Problems 
in Secretarial Science; Principles and Problems of Vocational 
Education; Advanced Study of Instructional Methods in 
Business Education; Problems of Teaching Basic Business 
Subjects; Business Education in Secondary Schools; Seminar 
in Business Education; Individual yy Aw Business Educa- 
tion; Supervised Work Experience for Teachers of Business 
Subjects; Student Teaching in Business Education; Research 
for Master’s Thesis; Research for Doctor’s Dissertation; other 
subject matter courses in business, economics, and education. 
Address, Dr. Ger A. Porter, Professor of Education, College 
of Education. 
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STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
June 7-August 7. mp ers Annual Regional Summer Con- 
ference on Business Education and Distributive Education; 
Distributive Education Workshop; Apprentice Teaching in 
Business Education; Economic Education in the High School; 
Teaching Secretarial Business Subjects; Teaching Bookkeeping 
and General Business Subjects; Thesis in Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education; Problems in Business Educa- 
tion; Field Study in Business Education; High School Business 
Curriculum; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Principles and 
Philosophy of Distributive Education; Problems and Methods 
in Distributive Education; Organization and Administration 
of the Distributive Education Program; Improvement of 
Instruction in Merchandising. Address, Robert A. Lowry, 
Department of Business Education, Division of Commerce. 

TULSA—UNIVERSITY OF TULSA: June 7-July 30. 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Transcription, and Type- 
writing; Trends and Problems in Business Education; Work- 
Experience Seminar. Address, Clyde I. Blanchard, Head of 
Business Education Department. 


Oregon 
CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE COLLEGE: June 21- 
August 13. mons Workshop; Measurements in Business 
Education; Current Trends in Teaching Shorthand; Practicum 
.in Business Education; Office Procedure; Office Machines; 
Shorthand; Typing; Research; Reading and Conference; 
courses in business administration. Address, Dr. Ted Yerian, 
Head, Departments of Business Education and Secretarial 
Science. 
EUGENE—UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: 
July 16. Principles of Business Education. 
of Summer Session. 


June @1- 
Address, Director 


Pennsylvania 


GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 15- 
August 18. Audio and Visual Aids; School Administration; 
Refresher Course in Shorthand; Elementary and Cost Ac- 
counting; Federal Income Tax Course; Economic Geography; 
Principles of Economics; Credit and Collections; Business Law; 
Industrial Management; Salesmanship; Advertising; Principles 
of Marketing. Address, Dr. H. O. White, Registrar. 


INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Main 
Session, June 28-August 7. Problems in Business Education; 
oe I and II; izpeweaing I, II, III; Business Mathe- 
matics’ I; Consumer Education; Principles of Economics. Post 
Session, August 9-August 25. Accounting III, IV, V; Mathe- 
matics of Finance. Address, Dr. Ralph E. Heighes, Dean of 
Instruction. 

JENKINTOWN—BEAVER COLLEGE: June 21-July 30. 
Economic Problems; Survey of American Industry; Invest- 
ments. Address, Dr. E. B. Townsend, Director. 

LEWISBURG—BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: July 28- 
August 21. Business Correspondence; Office Machines. Address, 
Dr. William H. Coleman, Vice-President and Dean. 

PHILADELPHIA—DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: June 21-September 4. Subject matter courses in 
business education. Address, Kenneth G. Matheson, Dean. 

PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: Pre- 
Session, June 7—June 25; Regular Session, June 28—August 6; 
Second Session, August 9—September 17. Subject matter courses 
in poneanenas Business Correspondence; Workshop in Business 
Education; Advanced Study in Business Education; Business 
Law; subject matter courses in economics, distributive educa- 
tion, and general education. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 

PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: Pre- 
Session, June 14-June 25. Consumer Business Education. 
Regular Session, June 28—August 6. Methods of Teaching 
fd pare J Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Content 
and Methods for Teaching Business Correspondence; Content 
and Methods for Teaching Business Arithmetic; Methods and 
Materials for Teaching a Practice; Reading 
in Office Practice; Geography of Manufacturing and Com- 
merce; Curriculum Making for Business Courses; Tests and 
Measurements in Business Education; Application of Research 
Findings to Business Education Practices; Coordination 
Methods in Distributive Education; Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Distributive Education; Job Relations Training; 
Workshop in Distributive Education. Post Session, August 9- 
August 20. Guidance for Teachers of Business Subjects. 
Address, Director of Summer Sessions or Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
Director, Courses in Business Education. 

SCRANTON—MARYWOOD COLLEGE: June 25- 
August 5. Subject matter courses in business education. 
Address, Sister M. Ethelbert, Head, Business Education Depart- 
ment, 

STATE COLLEGE—PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: JInter-Session, June 8—June 25; Main Session, 
June 28—August 7; Post Session, August 9-August 27. Curricu- 
lums in Business Education; Teaching of Office Practice; Teach- 
ing of Shorthand; Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Evaluation of Research and Empirical Literature 
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n Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Busines: 
Skill Subjects; Teaching and Group Guidance About Occupa 
tions; Occupational and Educational Information; Workshop 
in Current Educational Problems; Business English; Busines: 

w; Principles of Economics; Business Management; Prin- 
ciples of Salesmanship; Principles of Marketing; Managing 
Family Financial sources; Typewriting. Address, Dr. 
Dorothy H. Veon, 212 Willard Hall. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 16—-August 17. Trpenrting: Shorthand; Accounting; 
Economics; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. Address, 
Dr. Orin F. Crow, Dean of the Faculty. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 7—August 13. Business Math; Accounting; Office 
Machines; Business Law. Address, Maurice W. Manbeck, 
Director of Admissions. 

BROOKINGS—SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 
OF A. AND M. ARTS: June 1-July 24. Typewriting; Office 
Machines; Shorthand; Office Practice; Applied Secretarial 
Practice; Publicity Methods; Institutional Public Relations; 
Accounting; subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Director of Summer Session or Professor George Phillips. 


HURON—HURON COLLEGE: June 9-August 6. Begin- 
ning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typing; Beginning, Inter- 
man Bing and Advanced Shorthand; Comptometry; Office Ma- 
chines; Elementary Accounting; 
Address, Dean Morris Spencer. 


SPEARFISH—BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 1-July 3; July 6-August 6. Beginning and 
Advanced Typing; Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; 
Beginning and Advanced Accounting; Business Machines; 
Business Law; subject matter courses in economics. Address, 
Russell E. Jonas, President. 


VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
June 14-August 18. Improvement of Instruction in Business 
Education; Readings in Business Education; Elementary, 
Intermediate and Advanced Typewriting; Workshop in Busi- 
ness Education. Address, Dean Mark W. Delzell, School of 
Business, or Hulda Vaaler, Head of Business Education. 


Principles of Economics. 


Tennessee 


COOKEVILLE—TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: Two Terms, June 7-July 13; July 14-August 21. 
Introduction to Business; General Economics; Business Man- 
agement; Salesmanship; Money and Banking; Business Corre- 
spondence; Business Machines; Typewriting; Cost Accounting; 
Elementary Accounting. Address, Louis Johnson, Director, 
School of Business Administration. 


JACKSON—UNION UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 8 
July 10; July 13-August 14. Methods of Teaching Typing and 
Shorthand; Indexing and Filing or Office Appliances. Address, 
Dean R. C. Briggs. 


JOHNSON CITY—EAST TENNESSEE STATE COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 8July 15. Teaching of the Secre- 
tarial Subjects; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Business 
Mathematics; Beginning and Third Quarter Accounting; Busi- 
ness Organization and Finance; Business Law; Principles and 
Practices of Auditing. Second Term, July 15-August 21. 
Second Quarter Typewriting; Introduction to Business; Second 
Quarter spouting, Office Procedure and Record Management; 
Business Letter Writing; Business Machines; Marketing; 
Business Law. Address, Dr. P. W. Alexander, Dean, 


JOHNSON CITY—STEED COLLEGE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: June 7-August 18. Speedwriting Theory; Methods 
of Teaching Speedwriting, Speedtyping, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, and Gregg Shorthand; Directed Teaching in Speed- 
writing and Bookkeeping; Educational Psychology; Salesman- 
ship; usual subject matter courses in Accounting, Mathematics, 
Economics, Law, Labor Problems, Banking, and Finance. 
Address, Dr. J. G. Long, Director of Admissions. 


KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 17; July 19-August 20. Introduction to 
Research in Business Education; Current Problems in Business 
Education; Teaching of Typewriting; Teaching of Shorthand 
and Transcription; Business Curriculum; Teaching of Book- 
keeping; Office Equipment Problems; Office Management; 
Business Letter Writing; Typewriting and Office Problems 
Conference. Address, Professor George A. Wagoner, Head of 
Department of Business Education. 

MURFREESBORO—MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE 
COLLEGE: June 8-August 20. Commercial Law; Business 
Machines; Typewriting and Shorthand. Address, W. B. Judd, 
Registrar. 

NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 11-August 16. Workshop in Business 
Education; Beginning Typewriting; Guidance in Business 
Education; Business Machines; Advanced Accounting; Ac- 
counting Problems; Materials and Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Social Business; 
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Business Law; Cost Accounting; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion; Organization and Administration of Business Education; 
Application of Research Findings to Business Education; 
Current Problems in Business Education. Address, Dr. Theodore 
Woodward, Head, Department of Business Education. 


Texas 


AUSTIN—UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: First Term, June 3- 
July 15. Advanced Studies and Techniques in the Teaching of 
Typewriting, Shorthand, and Transcription; Methods and 

aterials in the Teaching of Office and Secretarial Practice; 
Current Problems in Business Education; Business Education 
Workshop. Second Term, July 16—August 27. Advanced 
Studies and Techniques in the Teaching of Bookkeeping and 
Basic Business Courses in Secondary Schools; Supervision of 
| ee Education. Address, Dr. Faborn Etier, 114 Waggener 

au. 


CANYON—WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, May 81-July 9. Elementary Accounting; Business Law; 
Business Psychology; Principles of Marketing; Statistical 
Methods; Laboratory; Thesis Courses; Problems in Business 
Research; Business Education Principles, Problems, and 
Trends. Second Term, July 18-August 20. Elementary Ac- 
counting; Laboratory; Business Communications; Business 
Law; Investments; Corporation Finance; Thesis Courses; 
Negotiable Instruments; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting or Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand. 
Address, Frank H. Morgan, Registrar. 

DENTON—NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 7-July 17; July 17-August 24. Shorthand Work- 
shop; Typewriting Works op; Introduction to Research; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; 
Current Problems in Business Education; Methods of Teachi 





PROVO—BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY: June 14- 
August 2. Typing; Business Education Workshop; Account- 
ing; Office Machines; Marketing. Address, Evan M. Croft. 


Virginia 


BLACKSBURG—VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: June 9-September 8. Shorthand for Teacher Certifica- 
tion; Office Administration; Principles and Problems in Busi- 
ness Education; Improvement of Instruction in Office Machine 
Operation and Use; Thesis; Curriculum Construction; Prin- 
ciples and Problems in Vocational Business Education; Short- 
hand and Transcription Problems; Typewriting Problems; 
Office Machine Problems; Prognosis, Guidance, and Placement; 
Typewriting for Teacher Certification; Records Management; 
Directed gy J (Special Problems in Business Education). 
Address, Dr. Harry Huffman, Professor of Business Education. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 

Eight-Week Session. June 21-August 14; Intersession, 
June 16-July 2; Siz-Week Session, July 5-August 14. Ele- 
mentary Accounting; Elementary Statistical Methods; Statis- 
tical Methods in Economics; Principles of Economics; Money 
and Banking; American Economic History; International 
Finance; Foreign Economic Policies and Economic Finance; 
Economic Geography; Family Financial Security Education 
Workshop. Address, Director of the Summer Session, Box 1387, 


University Station 
FARMVILLE—LONGWOOD COLLEGE: June 21- 
August 18. Beginning and Intermediate Typewriting; Office 
Machines and Filing; Business Law. ddress, Dr. M. L. 
m, Chairman of Busi Education Department. 
HAMPTON—HAMPTON INSTITUTE: June 21- 
-) 19. Secretarial Science; Business Writing; Principles 
oO 








Shorthand and Transcription; Methods of Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing and Related Subjects; Secretarial Practice; Business 

riting; Methods of Teaching FF | cat tomy) Typewriter Care 
and Maintenance; Principles and Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Aids in Business Teaching; Duplicating Machines. 
Address, Dr. Vernon V. Payne, Head, Department of Business 
Education and Secretarial Science. 

HOUSTON—UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms, 
June 7-July 16; July 19-August 27. Research in Business 
Education; Tests and Measurement in Business Education; 
Improvement ofsInstruction in General Business Subjects; 
Principles of Business Education; Typewriting; Accounting; 
Office Management; Business Correspondence; Personne 
Management; Marketing; Salesmanship. Address, Dr. Eugene 

ughes, Dean, College of Business Administration. 

HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 1-July 9. Shorthand and aap 
writing; Typewriting and Office Practice; Business Principles; 
Business Law; Principles of Marketing; Life Insurance; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; Teaching of Bookkeeping and Commer- 
cial Arithmetic; Supervised Research; subject matter courses 
in economics and general education. Second Term, July 12- 
August 20. Shorthand and Typewriting; Typewriting and Office 
Practice; Business Law; Business Organization and Finance; 
Business Psychology; Highway Transportation; Supervise 
Research; subject matter courses in economics and general 
education. Address, Reed Li , Registrar. 


KINGSVILLE—TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIES: Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 
28. Key-Driven Calculator; Elementary Typing; Elementary 
Socouating: Business Correspondence; usiness Report 
Writing; Office Management; Life Insurance; Property Insur- 
ance; Business Statistics; subject matter courses in general 
education. Address, Dr. J.R. anning. 

LUBBOCK—TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 7-July 17. Tests and Measurements in 
Business Education; Workshop in Business Education; Busi- 
ness Cotsenpensionass Secretarial Machines; Accounting; 
Economics; arketing. Second Term, July 19-August 28. 
Guidance in Business Education; Problems in Business Educa- 
tion; Calculating Machines; Accounting; Economics; Market- 
ing. Address, Dr. Donald J. Tate, Head, Department of Business 
Education. 

SAN MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 2July 18; July ee 20. 
Advanced Accounting; Business Law; Methods of “| 
Business Subjects; Vaenensttp and Advertising; Sma 
Business Management; Marketing; Personnel Management; 
Workshop in Business Education; Problems in Business Ad- 
ministration; Business Communication. Address, Office of the 
Registrar. 

WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 2- 
July 9; July 12-August 19. Subject matter courses in business 


and economics. Address, Dr. Alson S. Lang, Dean, School of 


Business. 


Utah 


LOGAN—UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 20, Accounting; 
Business Administration; Typewriting; yy Calculator; 
Business Machines; Indexing and Filing; Office Practice; other 


subject matter courses in business and economi Address, 
Deon of Scheel of Gomunares or Dean of Gumauar Beodh. 
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ics; Problems of Economics; Consumer Economics. 
Address, Hugh M. Gloster, Director of Summer Session. 
RADFORD—RADFORD COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 
14-July 17; July 17-A 21. Typewriting; Clerical Practice 
and Procedure; Shorthand; Beginning Accounting; Third 
Quarter Shorthand; Advanced pewriting; Salesmanship; 
Advanced Accounting; Advanced Shorthand; Office Manage- 
ment; Insurance; Business Law; Advanced Stenography; 
— matter courses in general education. Address, Dr 
Ri W. Copeland, Jr., Director of Admissions. 


Washington 


CHENEY—EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 14-July 30; August @ 
August 18. Typing for Personal Use; Office Machines; Intro- 
duction to Business; Advanced Office Machines; Introductory 
Accounting; Introduction to Economics; Office Management; 
World Economic Problems; Comparative Economic Systems; 
Business Subjects in the Public Schools. Address, Registrar. 

PULLMAN—STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
June 14-August 8. Subject matter courses in business educa- 
tion. Address, Anne Corcoran, Department of Secretarial Studies. 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 21-July 21; July 22-August 20. Materials and 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Materials and Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping and General Business Subjects; Ma- 
terials and Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; Principles and Problems of Business Education; 
Business Letter Writing; Accounting; Finance; Statistics; 
———s Marketing; Personnel; Transportation. Address, 
Eric L. Barr, Director, Summer Quarter , 206 Administra- 
tion Building. 


West Virginia 


ATHENS—CONCORD COLLEGE: First Term, May 31- 
July 9. Business Correspondence; Typing III and Related 
Courses. Second Term, July 12-August 20. Marketing; Con- 
sumer’s Problems and Related Courses. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 

BLUEFIELD—BLUEFIELD STATE COLLEGE: June 
14-August 18. Accounting; Business Law; Economics; Retail 

erchandising; Typewriting. Address, Dr. T. Mahaffey, 
Director, Department of Commerce. 

BUCKHANNON—WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN 
COLLEGE: First Term, May 31-July 9. Economics; Social and 
Economic Security; Economic History of the United States. 
Second Term, July 12-August 20. History of Economic 
Thought; Economic Geography. Address, A. A. Schoolcraft. 

FAIRMONT—FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, May 81-July 9; July 12-August 20. Sales Manage- 
ment; Economic Principles; Consumer Economics. Address, 
Otis H. Milam, Jr., Registrar. 

HUNTINGTON—MARSHALL COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 1-July 9. Principles of Accounting; Principles of Adver- 
tising; Principles of Retailing; Cost Accounting; Retail Buying; 
Principles a Business Law; Business Statistics; American 
Markets and Marketing; Cooperative Store Service; Materials 
and Methods for Teaching Shorthand and Tepswettiogs 
Materials and Methods in Teaching Business Education. 
Second Term, July 12-August 20. tore Crpaiontion and 
Management; Principles of Accounting; Retail Merchandising 
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Problems; Advanced Accounting Problems; Cooperative Store 
Service. Address, L. E. Bledsoe, Registrar. 


MONTGOMERY—WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19- 
August 27. Office Machines; —~ pp of Economics; Economic 
Problems; Money, Credit, and Banking; Labor Relations. 
Address, Dean Koester Colville. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN—SHEPHERD COLLEGE: June 7- 
August 27. Principles of Economics. Address, Dr. Joe C. 
Humphrey. 


Wisconsin 


MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 28- 
August 20. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Basic Principles of Business Education; Ac- 
counting for Teachers. Address, Dr. Russell J. Hosler. 


MILWAUKEE—MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY: June 7- 
July 30. Subject matter courses in Accounting, Finance, 
Economics, Marketing, Management, Mathematics, Account- 
ing, and Income Tax. Address, Father Eugene Kessler, S.J. 
MILWAUKEE—MOUNT MARY COLLEGE: June 22- 
July 80. Principles of Economics; Labor Problems; Banking 
and Finance; Secretarial Procedure. Address, Sister Mary 
John Francis. 


MILWAUKEE—SPENCERIAN COLLEGE: June 21- 
July 80. Accounting Principles; Cost Accounting; Business 
Correspondence; Filing and Records Management; Beginning, 
Intermediate, Advanced, and College Review Shorthand; 
Basic, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Machine 
Shorthand; veg ae Secretarial Practice; other subject 
matter courses; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Part- 
Time Work Experience. Address, Gladys Nichols, Director of 
Summer School. 

WHITEWATER—WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 21—July 30. Methods courses in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
and Typing. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director of Business 
Education. 

Wyoming 
LARAMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: June 14- 
A { 20. Work-Experience in Business Education; Principles 
of Business Education; Principles and Practices of Distributive 
Education; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods of 


Teaching Bookkeeping. Address, Robert L. Hitch, Director of 
Business Education. 








R. L. Montgomery to be Honored 


On May 8 people from all over the country 
will meet to pay tribute to R. L. Mont- 
gomery, Tilghman High School, who has 
taught business and commercial subjects in 
the Paducah, Kentucky, schools for the past 
forty-one years. About 250 former students 
are expected to attend the testimonial din- 
ner in honor of Mr. Montgomery. The 
dinner, which will be held in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Irvin Cobb, Paducah, 
will be sponsored by the Tilgham High 
School class of 1924. 

“Recommended by Montgomery” is a 
phrase that has come to mean as much to 
Paducah businessmen as the Duncan Hines 
label means to travelers. Students of Mr. 
Montgomery are serving business in Paducah 
as well as in many other cities. Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s highest praise of a student is “She 
is a worker.” 

Mr. Montgomery received his Bachelor’s 
degree from George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Mr. Montgomery likes to 
point out that in the forty-one years that 
he has been teaching in Paducah the Board 
of Education has never had to hire a substi- 
tute for him. He is now 67 years old and 
under state law will retire at the age of 70. 
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Helm Named Consultant 


Richard N. Helm, director of distributive 
education, Fresno City Schools, Fresne, 
California, has been appointed business edu 
cation consultant for the Fresno City 
Schools. Mr. Helm received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Syracuse University and his 
Master’s degree from the University of 
Southern California. 

From 1934 to 1942 Mr. Helm taught busi- 
ness subjects in the Roosevelt High School, 
Fresno. He was appointed head of the 
Business Department of Roosevelt High 
School in 1938. He served with the U. S. 
Air Force from 1942-1946. In 1950 he was 
appointed director of distributive education 
for the Fresno City Schools. 

Mr. Helm is past president of the Fresno 
Teachers Association and the California 
Distributive Education Association. He is 
also a member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
Kiwanis Club of Fresno. 

In addition to his new duties as consultant 
in business education he will also continue 
in the position of director of distributive 
education. 


* * ” 
Congratulations to the Baines 


Mr. and Mrs. William L. Baine of the 
Central City Commercial College, Waco, 
Texas, have our sincere congratulations on 
the excellent publicity they and their school 
received in a recent issue of The Waco Times 
Herald. From the clipping we note that Mr. 
Baine and his brother-in-law, Sam Knight, 
president of the college, organized the college 
in 1924. That was a big year for Bill Baine. 
That year he was married to a Four-C Busi- 
ness College student, the former Almarie 
Bulloch. Since that time Four-C and the 
Baines have been synonymous. The school 
opened with fifteen students. Now it aver- 
ages 300 annually and has trained ap- 
proximately 10,000 students over the years. 

Mr. Baine became a member of the Waco 
Lions Club in 1924 and has served that 
organization as president and life-time direc- 
tor. In 1938 he was elected district governor 
of Lions International and has served since 
that time as international counselor. He is 
also active in YMCA work, having served as 
president of the local “Y” for two years, 
director for ten years, and chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee in the recent 
“Y” Building Fund Drive. Mr. Baine re- 
ceived his Master’s degree in business ad- 
ministration from Harvard University and 
was president of the senior class. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


. By 
Sixth ‘ Ciliie and 
Edition Salegiver 


It’s really more than you expect 


Often our representatives are told by high school principals and teachers that 
when their students take their books home at night for study, their parents 
become interested in GENERAL BUSINESS and start reading it. Parents find 
so much attractive and useful information in it that they often tell their children 
to be sure to keep this book as a permanent part of the family library. Parents 
recognize the practical value and are delighted that their children are studying 
a course of this nature. Businessmen are often surprised but delighted to find 
that this kind of subject matter is being taught in the local school and in certain 
instances have urged that it be offered to all students or made a required subject 
for all students. 


You will get an enthusiastic response from your students and everyone in your 
community if you use GENERAL BUSINESS. Now you have available a thor- 
oughly revised and attractive new sixth edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


May, 1954 
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A Day at Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
(Released in 1950.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture 
in black and white was produced by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. It may be shown in twenty 
minutes. 


Summary. This film takes you on a trip through the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. Through the eye 
of the camera you see the operations of the bank as 
viewed by hundreds of bankers, businessmen, students 


and others who visit the Federal bank offices each year. - 


The film opens with a panorama of the activities of the 
Fourth District of the Federal Reserve System. The 
activities of the various departments of the Federal 
Reserve Bank are explained and illustrated in the film. 
The operation of the many kinds of business machines 
used in the Federal Bank is also shown in the film. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use with 
any group of business students on the high school level. 
It would be particularly interesting to classes in general 
business and bookkeeping. 


Rental. “A Day at Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land” may be obtained from the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, Ohio, or from its two branches located at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Free 
rental except for transportation charges. 


Inflation. (Released in 1952.) This 16-mm. sound 
motion picture in color was produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Incorporated, in co-operation with 
the Twentieth Century Fund. It may be shown in 
approximately 17 minutes. 

Summary. The film defines inflation, reveals its 
causes and effects, and suggests measures to solve the 
problem of inflation. It explains that a war or defense 
crisis can bring about inflation by increasing the supply 
of money and decreasing the supply of goods. The film 
emphasizes the point that the effective cures for inflation 
are measures that decrease the supply of money while 
increasing productivity. A scale is used to illustrate 
and explain the causes of inflation. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high schodl 


classes in economics and consumer economics. 


Sale and Rental. “Inflation” may be purchased from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Incorporated, Wil- 
mette, Illinois. The selling price is $140. For rental 
oo contact your regular film rental library or 

ncyclopaedia Britannica Films, Incorporated. 


An American Newsboy. (Released in 1952.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced for the United States Department of State by 
Herbert Kerkow. It may be shown in 10 minutes. 

Summary. This film tells the story of an average 
American high school boy who takes over a newspaper 
route and learns the fundamentals of conducting a 
business. It emphasizes the value of part-time work in 
helping students develop such desirable character traits 
as responsibility, leadership, initiative, and self- 
reliance. The importance of co-operation in our Ameri- 
can family life is also emphasized in the film. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for use in 
high school general business classes. 


Sale and Rental. “An American Newsboy” may be 
purchased from United World Films, Incorporated, 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, New York. The 
selling price is $22.66. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film rental library. 


How to Stretch Your Food Dollars. 1952. This 
$5-mm. silent filmstrip in color is presented by House- 
hold Finance Corporation. It may be shown in ap- 
proximately 25 minutes. 

Summary. This filmstrip outlines the basic rules for 
dollar-wise purchasing, with emphasis on good nutrition 
for the family. It emphasizes the problems the house- 
wife faces in feeding her family well without over- 
stepping her food budget. The filmstrip demonstrates 
how planning, careful buying, knowledge of nutrition, 
and skill in cooking can enable the housewife to meet 
the daily challenge of serving well-balanced meals 
within her budget. 

A prepared script, to be read as the film is shown, 
and special program pointers accompany the filmstrip. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in home economics and consumer eco- 
nomic problems. 

Rental. “How to Stretch Your Food Dollars” may 
be obtained from Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. Free except for return 
transportation charges. 








On this page each month you will find a review of new visual aids that may be used in classes in business 
and economics. We do not necessarily recommend them, but attempt to give a description of them. 
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OVER 2,000 INSTRUCTORS ARE NOW USING 
CRAM’S VISUAL AIDS FOR BOOKKEEPING 
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Set consists of six charts, the first four of which are pictured above. 


Here are the charts bookkeeping teachers are enthusiastic about. The 
charts are large (48” x 52”), easy to read, printed in three colors. They are 
complete and detailed, yet simple and easy to understand. 


The set of six charts covers the entire bookkeeping cycle. Instantly avail- 
able and easily viewed by the whole class at once. This proven visual aid 
assures greater student interest and a quicker and more lasting understand- 
ing of the subject. Choice of several convenient mountings. 


After using a set of Cram Bookkeeping Charts for several months, a com- 
mercial instructor wrote: “Students like them because I can point out exactly 
what I am explaining and they can see and catch on more quickly.” 


TITLES OF CHARTS 
Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 


Chart No. 2 —Journalizing, Posting and Preparing a Trial 
Balance 


Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements 

Chart No. 4 — Closing the Ledger (For a Service Business) 
Chart No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger 

Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 
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Edited by South-Western Publishing Co. Correlated with 20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting. 
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Write for prices and complete information 


The George F. Cram Company, Incorporated 


730 E. WASHINGTON STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





Canadian Representative 


MORVAL PRODUCTS CO., Limited 
238 King St. East » » Hamilton, Canada 


May, 1954 








Job Guide for Young Workers. 1953. This 3$1- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet, published by the 
United States Department of Labor, includes facts 
about some of the jobs most frequently held by high 
school graduates. It contains a chart that provides 
the following information about various jobs in busi- 
ness: (1) Employment Prospects, (2) Qualifications for 
the Job, (8) Usual Duties, (4) Opportunities for 
Advancement, (5) How and Where the Job is Obtained, 
(6) Advantages and Disadvantages of the Job. The 
chart includes such jobs as stenographer, cashier, 
general clerk, bookkeeper assistant, typist, telephone 
operator, and sales clerk. Price 20 cents. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Financial Security Topics for Teachers. 
December, 1952. Volume 8, No. 3. This 4-page publi- 
cation is published periodically throughout the school 
year by the Institute of Life Insurance for the Com- 
mittee on Family Financial Security Education. One 
of the interesting topics included in this issue is “Busi- 
ness Leaders Urged to Extend More Help to Teaching 
of Money Management.” Some of the other topics in- 
cluded are “Farm Income More Dependent on Sale of 
Cash Crops,” “Nation’s Total Debts Reach 600 Bil- 
lions,” “Learning About Income Taxes,” and “Costs 
of Going to High School Rising.” Free. Address your 

uests to Committee on Family Financial Security 
+ ee 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 

ork. 
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Greater Hartford Sets the Stage for Eco- 
nomic Citizenship. 1953. This 16-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet (Bulletin No. 10) presents a 
report by a special committee on the effects of the 
program of the Greater Hartford Council on Economic 
Education. The classroom activities presented in this 
report were collected by the Committee on Promising 
Practices in Economic Education of the Greater Hart- 
ford Council on Economic Education from interviews 
with 49 participants of the 1951 and 1952 University 
of Connecticut workshop. It is hoped that the report 
will increase teacher interest in professional growth, 
in enriching the content of established courses, in 
better utilization of materials, streamlining methods, 
and in promoting mutual understanding of school and 
community. Free. Address requests to Joint Council 
on Economic Education, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


United States Government Organization 
Manual. 1953-1954. This 734-page, printed, paper- 
bound manual is the official organization handbook of 
the Federal Government. It contains sections describ- 
ing the legislative, judicial, and executive branches of 
the government. It includes the new Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and other changes 
made pursuant to the President’s Reorganization Plans 
of 1953. The manual also includes (1) a brief descrip- 
tion of quasi-official agencies and selected international 
organizations, (2) charts of the more complex agencies, 
and (3) appendixes relating to abolished or transferred 
agencies, to governmental publications, and to certain 
ancillary material. Price $1.00. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Invitation to Youth. 1953. This 32-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet describes the career 
possibilities in the life insurance business. It includes 
the following topics: “Some Things You'll Want to 
Know About the Business,” “Office Skills,” “Keeping 
Books and Handling Money,” “Passing on Life Insur- 
ance Applications,” “Settling Life Insurance Claims,” 
“If You are Interested in Selling,” “Careers for Mathe- 
maticians,” “The Professions — Law and Medicine,” 
“Special Services in the Home Office,” “Conclusion,” 
“Sources of Information.” Single copies are free to 
librarians and educators; classroom quantities are 
available at 15 cents each. Requests may be addressed 
to the Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Educational Aids for High Schools. This 
1953-54 catalog is an 8-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet that contains a list of useful references and 
discussion materials for high school students and their 
instructors. It includes a list of booklets, posters, and 
other materials that may be used in a guidance program. 
Free. Address your requests to Education Department, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th 
Street, New York 20, New York. 


Hy-Speed Longhand Dictionary. 1953. By 
Ruth B. Sexton and Mary F. Cosgrove. This 186-page, 
printed, cloth-bound dictionary provides Hy-Speed 
Longhand writers and students with the briefs for 
some 10,000 words that the authors believe are most 
likely to be useful. It also contains a table illustrating 
the basic principles of the Hy-Speed Longhand System. 
Price $5.00. Order from Hy-Speed Longhand Publish- 
ing Company, Trenton, New Jersey. 





There Is Something 
New and Better for Your 


Secretarial Course... 


NEW...1954 


SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


Fifth Edition 
By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 


For many years SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE has set the pattern for schools 
that want a final vocational course for office occupations that integrates typing 
and shorthand skills with all the other numerous office duties and skills. Further- 
more, office duties are emphasized. This book may, therefore, be used for a 
general course in office practice, either on a class basis or on a laboratory basis. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates the subject matter of other courses 
and introduces many new topics that are vital to a graduate who expects to 
work in an office. You may obtain a correlating workbook and a correlating 
practice outfit in filing. For additional information regard to developing an 
office practice program write for a special booklet, No. C356, entitled, ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for Programs of Office Practice and Procedures.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 


May, 1954 427 









































A Logical Answer 


Father: ““Now I want to put a little scientific ques- 
tion to you, son. When the kettle boils, what does the 
steam come out of the spout for?” 


Son: “So that mother can open your letters before 
you get them!” 
e ee 


A Fair Trade 


It was Frankie’s first visit to the zoo. 


“What do you think of the animals?” asked Uncle 
Horace. 


After a critical inspection of the exhibit, the boy 
replied, “I think the kangaroo and the elephant should 
change tails.” “ae 


It Pays To Be Ignorant 


Jones: ““Why do you have such misspelled words 
and bad grammar on the signs in your window?” 


Storekeeper: “So people will think I’m a fool and 
come in expecting“to get the best of me. Thanks to 
those signs business is the best I’ve had in years.” 


. - * 
None Like It 


Antique Dealer: “Here I have a very rare old 
revolver from the time of the Romans.” 

Customer: “But surely they didn’t use revolvers!” 

Antique Dealer: “Ah — that is why it is so rare.” 
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Better Luck Next Time 
Plumber: “Well, here we are! And we haven't for- 
gotten a single tool.” 


Householder: “But you’ve come to the wrong ad 
ress.” 
eee 


An Old Friend 
““Haven’t I seen you before?” asked the judge. 
“Maybe,” replied the tailor. “So many men owe me 
money I can’t remember their faces.” 
eee 
He Wants Proof 


A fisherman was hauled into court charged with 
catching ten more black bass than the law allows. 
“Guilty or not guilty?” asked the judge. 


“Guilty,” said the sportsman. 
“Ten dollars and costs,” said the judge. 


After paying the fine cheerfully, the defendant asked, 
“And now, your honor, if I may, I’d like several copies 
of the court record to take to show my friends.” 


« a * 
The Good Old Days 


Husband (to his wife as he struggled over budget): 
“I wish we had saved some money during the depression 
so we could live through this prosperity.” 


a . * 
A Worth-while Trip 


Museum Guide: “Now that I’ve shown you all 
through the museum, are there any questions you 
ladies would like to ask?” 


Practical voice from group: “Yes; can you tell me 
what kind of wax they use to keep these floors so shiny?” 
ee ee 
Quotable Quotes 

“Those who have free seats at the play hiss first.” 


—Chinese Proverb. 


“Length of life depends less on the star you were 
born under than on the color of the traffic light when 
you cross the street.” 


—Highways of Happiness. 


“One.way to avoid losing your shirt is to keep the 
sleeves rolled up.” — Ensign News. 


. * * 
Patience 


During the first evening of a visit an elderly woman 
who had never seen the sea before was found intently 
watching the lighthouse. 

“What infinite patience sailors have,” she observed, 
noticing that she was no longer alone. 


“Why?” asked her daughter. 

“Well,” she replied, “the wind has blown that light 
out 38 times since I’ve been watching, and each time 
they relighted it.” 

eee 
Unexpected Definition 


Said the teacher: “A tyrant is a ruler who is hated 
and feared. Now give me a sentence with the word in 
it.” 

“The teacher struck the student with her tyrant,” 
ventured one boy. 
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PENMANSHIP 


By Luther Lyon 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is not a system. It is a 
method through which you can take each student 
with whatever skill he has and improve his hand- 
writing. Besides basic handwriting drills and 
exercises, there are special applications involving 
writing without lines, writing in spaces that are 
not standard, and making special business applica- 
tions. 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is a combination textbook and workbook. Each lesson 
is on one sheet (2 pages). Throughout the book there are warm-up drills, 
corrective drills, diagnostic drills, handwriting check-ups, and handwriting 
analysis check sheets. Here is a book that will motivate your students, show 


them how they can improve their skill, and provide directed exercises that 
will develop skill. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Fieldman-registrar-veterans’ counselor or administra- 
tor, age 40, married, presently employed, interested in 
position with college or business school. Has had six 
years’ business school experience, also five years’ experi- 
ence in personnel placement. Address, No. 152. 


A progressive man teacher with Pane years of 


successful teaching —. several years of office 
experience, with B.A., M.B.A., and LL.B degrees and a 
licensed public accountant who can teach accounting, 
auditing, business law, business mathematics, business 
English, shorthand, typewriting, and secretarial train- 
ing, desires position for the summer. Small salary and 
transportation expenses both ways. Address, No. 153. 


Summer work wanted by business teacher. 
years’ ex ence teaching all business subjects in high 
school. Four years’ ex ence as library secretary in 
college 7. Would like either teaching in summer 
session of private school or business — or work in 
college library in periodicals, an indery ship- 
ments, clerical or secretarial duties. Available July 1 
to September 1. Address, No. 154. 


Twelve 


Experienced teacher and manager with 14 years’ 
experience would like a position as teacher and manager. 
Can teach all commercial subjects. Wife also a com- 
mercial teacher. Special teaching subjects: accounting, 
law, mathematics, Gregg shorthand. Address, No. 155. 


Widow, good sonality, age 35, in good health, with 
teh years’ teaching experience, desires ition in college 
as teacher. Can teach shorthand, typing, law, account- 
ing, business correspond . and methods. Has B.S. 
and M.A. gee. Has had secretarial experience. 
Address, No. 156. 
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Male, instructor, with a number of years’ experiencc 
teaching accounting in all phases in business and juniox 
colleges, desires a position in a high school, junior college 
business college, or four-year college. Can also teach 
Gregg shorthand and typing, b ess mathematics 
economics, and salesmanship. Have a Master’s degrec 
and working on Doctor’s degree and C.P.A. certificate. 
Address, No. 157. 


Business college man with degree and many years 
experience in management, promotion, and teaching 
wishes position as manager or ee of a reputable. 
well-established business college. ill consider lease 
with option to buy. Currently employed, but available 
on reasonable notice. Address, No. 1 


Man and wife team desire pottiee with an outstanding 
business college. Both are highly trained and a 
experienced in all phases of business college work. ili 
consider lease of right school. Available within a reason- 
able time. Address, No. 159. 


Mature male teacher with a rich experience in both 
business college and high school teaching desires a 
teaching ition in a good business school in Florida. 
Holds a Bachelor degree in education — certified for 
both academic and commercial work in Pennsylvania, 
also certified for business education in Florida. Can 
produce results in Gregg shorthand, typewriting, tran- 
scription, business English and correspondence, and 
allied subjects. Available for September opening. Pre- 
mium references. Address, No. 160. 


Man, 31 years of age, with B.S. and E.M. in business 
education and soe, desires summer teachin 
——- in a university, college, or good business school. 

uring regular school year teaches accounting, typing, 
English, and office machines in a Philadelphia univer- 
oo 7 to travel June 25 to September 6. Address, 

Oo. . 


High class man, thoroughly honest, industrious, and 
reliable, with more than twenty-five years’ experience as 
field and office registrar, desires sition as fieldman 
with a good progressive school where one can secure 
volume business. Now employed but wish to change 
positions. Have sold Speedwriting in connection with 
regular courses. Have also organized many term schools. 
Give full information in first letter as to amount of 
territory covered, basis of remuneration, and opportunity 
for permanency. Address, No. 162. 


Experienced business education teacher, age 37, hold- 
ing M.S. (business education) degree, desires summer 
teaching position. Over seven years’ experience in high 
school business education. Can teach Gregg shorthand 
typewriting, bookkeeping, business English secretarial 
studies, and filing. Interested in business college, unior 
—_- or high school. Available June 1. Address, 

o. 


Position in accredited business college wanted by 
woman with both college and business degrees. Twen 
years’ teaching and office experience. Can teach ail 
commercial subjects including higher accounting. Avail- 
able immediately. Address, No. 164. 


Man, married, age 28, in excellent health, desires posi- 
tion with a public school system, business school, or 
college in the vicinity of New York, Philadelphia, or 
Wilmington. Presently certified in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware to teach all business subjects except shorthand 
and to teach English. Two years’ public school experi- 
ence. Holds B.S. in Business Administration, B.S. in 
Education, M.Ed. and part of D.Ed. Several years’ 
experience in business world doing sales work, credit 
work, and accounting. Minimum salary of $4,500. 
Address, No. 165. 


College-trained man, 51 years of age, desires position. 
Has B.S., M.B.A. degrees, and 44 C.P.A. One year uni- 
versity, three years business college, and eighteen —_ 
sonaeng experience in the public schools. Qualified to 
teach accounting, auditing, cost accounting, business 
law, C.P.A. training, typing, and other allied subjects 
toward a business education degree. Will accept posi- 
tion for summer or permanent position. No preference 
as to location. Address, No. 166. 


Experienced business school director will sane 
school for you on salary and percentage basis or might 
lease school with view of buying later. Prefer South- 
eastern states. Address, No. 167. 
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Positien wanted by experieneed teacher who can 
handle all subjects and machines, including Speedwrit- 
ing and Steno (except higher accounting). Have 
Florida Life Certificate in commercial subjects. Capable 
of assuming ier oy? if desired. Southeastern 
states preferred. Address, No. 168. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Partner able to finance self and his share of school 
expense wanted. Have equipment and machines. Prefer 
a man accounting teacher who can also do field work. 
Address, No. 169. 


Wanted: Registrar or fieldman to enroll students on a 
straight commission in the Deep South. School located 
on the Gulf Coast out of the Snow Belt. Person selected 
can enroll students on a year-round basis with minimum 
traveling “ware. Must be a first-class experienced 
registrar. ill pay highest commission. Many leads. 
No competition. Opportunity to earn $15,000 and u 

year. No age limit. Late model car necessary. Wi 
ve complete cooperation of the school and full advan- 
tage of advertising campaigns. You will have the op- 
ey to sell for two schools of a different type. 
Air mail complete application, photo, references, and 
proven sales ability. ition is not a one year pro) - 
tion but will be a lifetime opportunity. Address, No. 170. 


Old-established business college in Rocky Mountain 
area wants pce ym experienced instructor for ac- 
counting and allied subjects. Good salary to competent 
man. ive age, experience, and references. Address, 


No. 171. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A good business school, located in prospersous South 
Central section, for sale. Very modern equipment. Air 
conditioned. Established 19 years. Excellent reputation. 
Speedwriting shorthand program in operation. Approved 
for veterans’ training. Outstanding opportunity for a 
hustler. Necessary for owner to retire. Address, No. 172. 


Small correspondence school in the East for sale. 
Excellent reputation. Specializing in business education 
only. Enough business assur mew owner to carry 


school fer next few years. Tremendous potential. . Li- 
censed by State ment of Education. A well- 
established business for man and wife who have business 
training. Will help finance. Address, No. 173. 


Well-established, one-teacher business school, located 
in thriving East Texas town of 12,000 population, for 
sale. Fully approved by Veterans Administration and the 
State Approval Agency. Also affiliated with the local 

gh ——- In = een ~ 1938. Will lease or sell 
ou or operate on profit-sharing basis. Address, 
Terrell Commercial School, Terrell, Texas. 


Private business school in New York State for sale. 
Two- to three-teacher school. for V.A. train- 
ing. Equipment and school modern and up to date. All 

writers purchased since World War II. No competi- 


nm. School has always been well gpecsess. Owner has 
other business interests. Address, No. 174. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Man and wife are interested in Bastng a business 
school in an area that has the potential to produce en- 
roliments, preferably in the Midwest or Southwest. 
Other area might be of interest. Address, No. 175. 


FOR SALE 


Eighteen (18) bles (i?! 228" ea? na Ro 


ya writers; 
24 typewriter tables (17° x 28" x 27 dress, 


lo. 176. 


Many used multi ie-cing, binders, originally costing 
from 35 cents to $1.75. ther c m equipment. 
Write for full description at 90 per cent discount. Ad- 
dress, Troy K. Musick, 33 Bryant Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Two teachers would like to exchange the use of their 
modern home for the use of the home of two teachers 
living in California for a limited summer vacation 
period. We are located in a city of 50,000 in cool, beautiful 
ea Wisconsin. Correspondence invited. Address, 

io. . 
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SECOND 
EDITION 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By Robert and Elizabeth Fisher 


This combination textbook and workbook is designed for a final 
intensive drive to prepare students to take jobs in business and to 
pass civil service examinations for clerks, typists, and stenographers. 
The lessons include pretests, reviews, drills, and employment tests. 
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Fundamentals 
of Selling 


Sixth Edition 


By Walters, Wingate 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, Sixth Edition, is a 
complete revision of a very popular book. The 
first five editions were especially popular because 
they were written from the point of view of practical 
experience in selling and from the point of view of 
practical experience in teaching. In this new sixth 
edition the popular features of the previous editions 
have been retained and improved, several new 
features have been added. 


Both authors are nationally known because of their 
successful experience in selling and in training 
teachers. Their rich combination of experience has 
enabled them to write an authoritative as well as a 


teachable textbook. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, Sixth Edition, is 
designed for use in a single general course in sales- 
manship or for the introductory course of a series 
in distributive education. Inasmuch as most op- 
portunities in the field of selling are in the retailing 
field, retail selling techniques are widely empha- 
sized in this book, but all other techniques of selling 
are incorporated. 
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APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Fourth Edition — By J. H. Dodd 


Typieal plan based Organized for easy 
on Chapter 7: presentation and clear 
Interesting, nontechnical introduc- understanding eee 


tion that motivates the student’s in- 
terest. 


Major topics indicated by boldface 
paragraph headings stated as com- 
plete sentences. 


Minor headings are printed in bold- 
face italics. 


Nontechnical discussion pointed up 
with examples. 


Generous use of photographs. 


Generous use of diagrams, charts, 
tables, and sketches. 


Important new words and new terms 
are printed in italics when they are 
first introduced and explained. 


A list of new economic terms. 
Text questions on the chapter. 


Questions involving practical applica- 
tions. 


Subjects for class discussion. 
Topics for special reports. 


A carefully selected bibliography of 
reference readings. 
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Your choice of bechs te fit your needs 


Adding and Calculating Machine Courses 


Thousands of schools are using one or more of these books. They have a success- 
ful history in the classroom. Each is a combination textbook and workbook. 
They all include achievement tests except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE, THE TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE 
COURSE are basic textbooks. VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY DRILLS is an 
advanced textbook for key driven calculators. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
is a combination of the four basic textbooks. 


Office Machines Course Rotary Calculator Course 
By Agnew By Goodfellow - Agnew 


(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 
(A combination of the other courses 


below) Ten-Key Adding Listing 
Machine Course 
Key-Driven Calculator Course By Agnew - Goodfellow 


By Goodfellow - Agnew (For Underwood, Sundstrand, Rem- 
ington Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


Full Keyboard Adding Listing 


Vocational Efficiency Drills Machine Course 
By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


By Aquen - Gosdisliow (For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, . 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) ‘Allo Wales, Barrett, Corona, and 
en 
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